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the glory on their wings 


REE s 





Night raids... 
Daylight raids . 
Intruder raids . . . into 
the dawn—across the 
bars of sunset, 
through rain and storm. 
BUT... whatever the 
weather — 
cloudy or clear 
there is always . 
always a glory 
on their wings— 
for they go to avenge 
the innocent, 
to break the tyrant, 
to release a continent 
from slavery . . . 
to save mankind. 
No enterprise more 
glorious in the 
story of the world. 
Once they were few, 
now they are many — 
they must be more 
more—and still more, 
until only they darken 
the new dawn 
and their tenuous 
shadows are the 
only darkness 
on the fields a es 
and tents 
and towns of hurope. 
MORI 

still MORE. 


Until this glorious consummation is achieved, 


we on the civilian front cannot pause or 


relax. However hard we work, however 


much we deny ourselves, however much we 
our best must be 


save from our earnings, 


counted short of our needs until Victory is 


in our grasp. . . . Are you sure that you 


[> 


are saving ENOUGH ? 





Issued by the National Savings Committee 


THEY WERE WORRIED 


On 
WATERLOG 













Chaps who build bridges are queer people — 
they are always asking for the impossible! On 


the new Waterloo Bridge they wanted this thing 





to have a cylinder put round like this 


mn wp 


and yet the cylinder had to be smaller than the 


\ 





two ends. As this was a practical impossibility and 
they knew the steel tube people were impossibly 
practical, they called them in (like sensible people). 
The S.T.A.C. designed special tools and did the 
job with weldless steel tubes. It just goes to show. . 
INVESTMENTS LTD. 


CENTRE 


TUBE 


STEEL TUBES ADVISORY BIRMINGHAM 






TERE eet meses 


SILENT RADIO TELEPHONY ON 


AND “SILENT SPEECH” 


This interesting one-man wireless transmitter-receiver, now in use by our troops 
in Tunisia, offers many advantages over previous patrol sets, among which its 
light weight and ease of operation are most important. Employment of a throat 
microphone leaves both of the operator's hands entirely free, so that he is un- 
hampered in the use of his weapons, and has the additional advantage for patrol 
work that the operator is not required to raise his voice even to normal level 


THE BATTLEFRONT: OUR 
TRANSMITTERS, CAN REPORT TO BASE FROM 





THROAT MICROPHONES 
THE ENEMY. 


TROOPS IN TUNISIA, USING 
UNDER THE NOSES OF 


The two pads pressing against his throat transmit the 
voice impulses of his otherwise inaudible speech, and, by adjusting a switch, he can 


when making transmissions. 
receive back instructions based on his reports of enemy movements. Our drawing 
shows the microphone-pads in position on the operator's throat, the small rod-aerial, 
and the connection to the batteries, which are carried on his back. This patrol-set has 
variable tuning, designed for communicating with other types of Army wireless-sets 
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F we don’t send our materials to the war,’’ wrote 
the Washington Post a few months ago, “ the 

war will inevitably come to our materials.’’ The 
sentence enshrines a great military truth. But it is 


one which usually takes a democratic country years 
of war to discover. Battles are not won, as super- 
ficial observers—misinterpreting Napoleon—suppose, 
by mere numerical superiority either of men or 
materials. They are won by having superior quantity 
and quality of men and armaments at the right time 
and the right place. An army corps near a battle, 
but not in the battle, save so far as its presence serves 
to immobilise or frighten the enemy, is an army 
corps unused, and might—as far as that particular 
battle is concerned—just as well not exist. So is 
an army corps without the necessary arms, munitions 
or fuel to fight. The fact that the required supplies 
will arrive the day after the battle will not affect 
the battle—in fact, if the battle is lost, they are more 
likely to benefit the enemy. 


When we talk about mobilising millions or count 
the vast legions of still inexperienced volunteers and 
conscripts the United States are every day putting 
into uniform, we are enumerating priceless potential 
assets, but only—and this cannot be too often emphas- 
ised—immobilised assets. Numbers alone will not win 
the war for us. Indeed, if their accumulation were to 
distract us seriously from the still more important 
obligation to train, equip, supply and transport the 
maximum number of immediate effectives to the 
right place at the right moment, they might con- 
ceivably lose us the war. The greatest military per- 
former of all time lost the Waterloo campaign because, 
in the spasmodic torpor which seems to have overtaken 
him in middle age, he allowed 30,000 men under 
Grouchy to spend June 16, 1815, marching to and 
fro between two battles and taking part in neither, 
and to spend June 18—the day of Waterloo—even 
more distantly immobilised. He possessed the ad- 
vantage of superior numbers over Wellington—in 
properly trained and veteran troops immense superi- 
ority—but he failed to use that advantage. Welling- 
ton, on the other hand, who showed himself a far 
greater tactician than Napoleon on that par- 


ticular day, used every reliable man he had 
to the utmost of his capacity. Few comman- 
ders can ever have got more out of their 


troops, in the light of their numbers and 
capacities, than Wellington got out of his far 
from perfect army at Waterloo. It was a 
superb achievement and one that amply _ re- 
deemed Wellington's sins of strategic omission of 
a few days earlier. 


It looks as if before long the United Nations 
will have a very decided superiority in man- 
power, even though that man-power will still 
be insufficient for all we want and should 
like to do. But that superiority will avail us 
nothing unless it is so applied as to bring a 
decisive and superior weight on the battle-field 
whenever and wherever major battle is joined. 
And in this, for geographical reasons, we have 
great handicaps to overcome. Our enemies— 
at least, those in Europe and North Africa— 
possess the advantage of interior lines. We, on 
the contrary, have to attack from the circum- 
ference. Our troops and supplies, instead of 
being situated in a single compact area, like 
those of Germany and Italy, are divided 
from one another by hundreds and thousands 
of miles of submarine-infested waters. Before, 
in fact, we can give battle with advantage 
we have got to accomplish a preliminary task 
if not even greater, complexity. 


of equal, 
mobilise and concentrate our 


We have got to 
forces for battle. 


Another illustration from the past may help to 
show the nature of that task. In the critical years 
before Trafalgar, Napoleon, having abandoned the 
hopeless scheme of ferrying his army across the 
Channel tides in unescorted barges in the face of the 
British cruisers, decided that his only hope of 
achieving his purpose was to concentrate a superior 
force of battleships in the Straits of Dover. To do 
this, he had to find a way to assemble the scattered 
squadrons of France, Spain and Holland, On paper 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 
ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND 
QUOTATIONS FROM “‘ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS ™ 
OF JANUARY 21, 1843. 
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‘* 4 MAN ON THE TOWN.” 


“His habits are very migratory, his lodgings being continually 
changed, and in the most whimsical manner imaginable. The 
recise situation of his dormitory is generally a mystery—in fact 
b is a man of manners but of ‘no address.’ He is of no regular 
profession, but is supposed to have been—once in some army, 
somewhere. ... He affects greatness in everything ; and when 
in the company of rising young bloods, invariably acknowledges 
imaginary nods from coronetted carriages... . The time when 
he condescends to dazzle the world by his brilliant appearance 
is about 4 p.m.... His appearance denotes a rich man 
walking to overtake an appetite, but of which appetite, at 
that precise moment, he is in full possession. . . . His race is 
soon run, being pretty equally divided between a prison and a 
saloon, privations or a stanhope.”’ 
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‘THE COUNT OF PARIS.” 


“Louis Philippe Albert d’Orleans, Comte de Paris, is before you. How 
beautifully has the painter given to the world the features of the child 
whose lamented fathei 


r had already been the subject of Winterhalter’'s 
aking pencil! The Count of Paris, with his silken tresses and truly 
urbon expression, is now one of the most interesting of children. The 


heir to the throne of France-—what will be his destiny? ... It was 
explained to the Count of Paris, during the debates on the Regency Bill, 
that it was requisite for the Regent of E, 

ani therefore the Duke of Nemours was to be his protector. 
replied the royal boy, ‘I have a sword, and mamma can wave a flag, and 


ance to be able to wield a sword, 
* But,’ 


a 


France would fight for us both. 





they equalled, if not outnumbered, the British ships of 
the line in commission. But in reality they were far less 
powerful, because they were scattered in half-a-dozen 
or more ports along a 2000-mile coastline. Not only 
had they to evade the English squadrons watching 
and blockading them, but they had to effect a concen- 
tration at the mouth of the Channel more quickly 
than their adversaries. And this, for all Napoleon’s 
genius and resource, they were unable to do. For at 
sea the English possessed what the French possessed 
on land—the advantage of interior lines. And the 
English Admirals knew their craft far too well not 
to use it. 


They could not prevent an occasional squadron 
slipping out from La Rochelle or Toulon. But by 
keeping their principal fleet off Brest, and ordering 
their other blockading squadrons to*fall back on this 
central and dominating position in the event of the 
enemy getting to sea, they ensured at all times the 
presence of a superior force at the decisive point. 
So at the end of July 1805, when Villeneuve, having 
slipped out of Toulon, rescued the blockaded Spanish 
squadron from Cadiz and dodged across the Atlantic 
and back in the hope of outwitting the British, he 
found himself opposed, as he entered European waters, 
by a force that stood between him and the French 
Atlantic fleet in Brest. A month later, when, on 
Napoleon’s angry orders, he left Ferrol to repeat the 
attempt, the superior force still lay between him and 
his goal. On both occasions the Brest fleet which he 
sought to join remained virtually immobilised. When, 
having fallen back to Cadiz, Villeneuve endeavoured 
to regain the Mediterranean, he was annihilated at 
Trafalgar by a British fleet which still retained its 
advantage of interior lines between the enemy ports. 


The task of the. United Nations in the coming 
year is twofold. It is to complete their armament 
and out-distance, once and for all, the start in war 
material the Powers of Evil have so long held. It 
is also to bring together their own immense forces 
across the oceans and deserts that divide them, and 
throw them against the enemy at the decisive point 

or points. We often talk —rather  glibly 

sometimes—of the task that confronts Germany 
in holding down the conquered nations, and 


of the immobilised military power that this 
involves. But we overlook the equal, or more 
than equal, amount of military power that 


we and our Allies are having to maintain 
all over the world out of the immediate battle 
line. There are armies, not one of which is at 
present fighting, in Great Britain, in the United 
States, in Canada, in Iceland, in the West Indies, 
in West Africa, at Gibraltar, at the Cape, in 
Madagascar, in East Africa, in Cyprus, in Syria, 
in Persia, in Mesopotamia, in India, in Australia, 
in New Zealand, and in other places too. Unless 
they are immobilising an equal, or more than 
equal, force of the enemy—and many of them, 
such as those in North America, are obviously not 
doing so—their numbers cannot at any given 
moment be counted against the enemy’s in the 
battle-line. And it is numbers in the battle-line, 
not at the base, that resolve victory or defeat. 


1943 May not, therefore, despite superior 
numbers and armament, be the year of victory— 
the second 1918—that we all in our secret hearts 
pray it may be. It may only be the year of 
offensive concentration. A blind, all-out assault 
on the central Axis bastions while half our forces 
are still immobilised on the far side of the oceans 
might prolong the war for many years to come. 
It is first necessary to bring up the ever-growing 
legions of free men from the rear into the front 
line. Yet while we do so, we must still engage 
the enemy at every point that we can and with 
every man, gun, tank and aeroplane that we 
have available, so as to pin down and waste 
his forces which would otherwise be free to 
concentrate against our allies already in the 
field. 1942 was a year of holding till we had 
created strength. 1943 must be a year of en- 
gaging while we mobilise strength. In that task, 
the part of sea power is obvious and immense 
For on the free passage of the oceans and the, 
ships to make it everything depends 
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SCENES DURING THE EIGHTH ARMY’S ADVANCE INTO TRIPOLITANIA. 
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OF AGHEILA. 





TOP OF A “ PIMPLE ”’; 35 MILES S.S.-E. 


A TRACK SIGN ON 
A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN DURING THE OUTFLANKING MOVEMENT TO NOFILIA. 
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MADE BY ALLIED BOMBS. 





WORKING PARTIES FILLING UP CRATERS 
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ANTI-PERSONNEL MINES: ALSO REMOVED FROM THE AERODROME 
AT MARBLE ARCH IN READINESS FOR ITS OCCUPATION BY THE 


R.A.F. OVER 600 WERE LIFTED HERE ALONE 








ANTI-TANK MINES STACKED AT THE EDGE OF THE AIRFIELD AT MARBLE ARCH: - 
WORKING PARTIES REMOVED THEM BEFORE OUR AIRCRAFT ARRIVED. : 
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ANTI-TANK 





USED AS A GERMAN 50°-MM. 


LEFT BEHIND DURING ROMMEL’S RETREAT. 


A RUSSIAN GUN ON A CZECH TANK, 


A 150-MM. GUN, [| | 
TANK CHASSIS. i WEAPON AND 








IN THE WESTERN DESERT: 


ON A MARK II, 
* pulled 


CAPTURED BY THE EIGHTH ARMY 


ITS “PROTECTIVE SHIELD MOUNTED 
a three-pronged drive, despite the fact that the main enemy force had 


WITH 
After a fortnight, during which careful preparations of all kinds were made, the 
Eighth Army launched a new attack against Rommel's positions along the Buerat out" some days previously, but by dusk all the main positions had been reduced. 
line. This offensive began at dawn on Friday, January 15, and soon made The following day, Saturday, the advance continued, and the latest news is that 
constructed a series of strong-points the Eighth Army, having made an advance of about 40 miles, is in contact with 
the enemy along a line just east of Wadi Sofejjin, and has seized key positions 
It is obvious that Rommel knows he can 


at Bir Tala, Sedada and Bir Chturgia. 


The Germans had 
no longer make a stand and that his only hope of staving off complete disaster 


appreciable progress. 

stretching from Buerat on the coast to Umm er Raml, running, roughly, along 

the line of the Zemzem Wadi. This line was held by one Panzer Division, with 
Italian armour, and strengthened by carefully-placéd anti-tank guns and 

There was fairly stiff our men went forward in 





is by a series of delaying actions 


some 
resistance when 


other artillery 
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SGT. R. H. MIDDLETON WON THE V.C.: DEVOTION § “ 


PAINTED BY OUR SpEcIAL Artist, C. E. TURNER, AFTER THE EPISODE HAD BEEN DES 


~~ 
~~ 
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WOUNDED, AND BLIND IN ONE EYE, FLIGHT SERGEANT MIDDLETON BROUGHT HIS DAMAGED STIRLING, SHORT OF FUEL, 


This striking painting of the last moments of the Stirling bomber in which 
her captain, Flight Sergeant Rawdon Hume Middleton,” having ordered his 
crew to bale out, turned back from the coast and plunged into the Channel, 
is based on a description’ of the scene by the rear gunner, Sergeant H. W. 
Gough, who witnessed it from the English coast, on which he had safely 
landed after baling out. In the drawing, the Stirling's wounded captajn is 
at the controls, and in the upper distance are the parachutes of Sergeants 
Jeffery and Mackie, who fell into the sea and lost their lives. The Stirling 
had been detailed to bomb the Fiat Works at Turin one night last November 
"RAAF 


During the bombing, A.-A. fire blew holes in the wings and fuselage, and 
one shell burst in the cockpit, destroying the captain's right eye and, it is 
believed, wounding him in the body and legs. The second pilot, Flight 
Sergeant L. A. Hyder, and the wireless operator, Sergeant J. W. Mackie, 
were also wounded. The Stirling dived to 800 ft. before the second pilot 
regained control, took it up to 1500 ft., and released his bombs. Flight 
Sergeant Middleton, recovering consciousness, and in spite of great pain and 
shortage of fuel in the aircraft, determined to bring it back to England so 
that his crew would be saved. “We were in rather bad shape for the 
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ON “UNSURPASSED IN tHE ANNALS OF THE ROYAL AIR FORCE.” 


D BEEN DESCRIBED TO HIM BY SERGEANT H. W. GouGH, THE REAR 


ayaa” x 


BACK FROM TURIN TO THE ENGLISH COAST TO SAVE HIS CREW, THEN PLUNGED TO HIS DEATH IN THE CHANNEL. 


return flight,” said Sergeant Gough, the rear gunner, in describing the of us jumped and landed safely from 800 ft. Three remained in the air 
experience to our artist, “and at one time we thought of making for craft—the captain, Sergeant J. E. Jeffery, and Sergeant J. W. Mackie 
Switzerland. The ‘plane was very difficult to control, owing to damage. When I last saw the Stirling she was turning out to sea, where she crashed 
My two starboard guns in the rear turret were blown off. The captain's about a mile: off shore Visibility was good, with occasional moonlight, and 
voice over the ‘inter-com' died to a whisper during the four hours’ flight Sergeants Jeffery and Mackie baled out just before she hit the water at about 
back. We ran into heavy flak again when crossing the French coast, and 2.20 a.m."' There is nothing to add to the rear gunner’s story beyond the 
came down to 300 ft. We got across with only sufficient fuel for 5 minutes announcement, on January 14, that the King had approved the posthumous 
flying. Over a low-lying part of the English coast our captain whispered | award of the Victoria Cross to Flight Sergeant Middleton in recognition of most 
the order, ‘Bale out!’ As the ‘plane flew westward along the coast, five conspicuous bravery, © unsurpassed in the annals of the Royal Air Force 
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WROTE recently a summary of the 

momentous events in the Far East and 
in Pacific waters during the year 1942. 
To-day I am not recording, but estimating, 
and looking forward rather than back. And 
I take as my starting-point, as the key to 
my argument, the narrow strip of territory 
called Papua, at the eastern end of the great 
island of New Guinea. The campaign in 
that territory has been brought to an end, 
though as these words are written the Japanese are still 
installed on Sanananda Point, which comprises three 
native villages. And it has to be remembered that the 
boundary between Papua and the rest of New Guinea 
has no strategic significance. It is only nominally that, 
even after Sanananda has fallen, a conquest can be said 
to have been rounded off. All along the coast, at Salamaua, 
at Lae, at Madang, and at several intermediate points, the 
Japanese are still in firm possession of bases or posts. 
Though such detailed information has been published 
about northern Papua the situation in the rest of New 
Guinea remains somewhat vague. There has been mention 
of Australian forces at a point where I, for one, had not 
expected to hear of them, and the Japanese have dropped 
bombs at a place on the south coast which I had not pre- 
viously understood to be occupied by our men. Yet we 
know the chief strategic points held by the enemy, and 
they may enable us to consider future possibilities. After 
Papua, what next ? 

I think the first consideration which strikes the critic 
is that the campaign in Papua was something which 
cannot be repeated indefinitely. I hasten to add that I 
should not dream of reflecting upon either its inception or 
its conduct. It was part of the defence of Port Moresby, 
and that was, and is, vital to the defence of Australia. 
More may have to be done upon the same lines ; the capture 
of Lae, for example, appears to be of great importance. 
There may have to be similar operations in the Solomons, 
where the Americans are still facing determined resistance 
on Guadalcanal. But that the Allies should have to go 
through a series of similar struggles for one tropical island 
after another is not to be thought of. Nor do I believe 
it will eventually be found necessary to call upon white 
men to flounder unceasingly through swamps infested 
with disease in order to exterminate the fanatical Japanese 
garrisons. That would be a clumsier version of the cam- 
paign of Ypres and Passchendaele in the last war. It 
must be borne in mind that we are here facing an enemy 
absolutely regardless of the lives of his soldiers, who for 
their part have so far shown no hesitation in mecting the 
ruthless demands made upon them by their officers and 
their rulers. Japanese troops have fired upon their 
rescuers and have deliberately drowned themselves rather 
than be hauled aboard boats by crews seeking to save 
their lives. The story of 
the pestilential area round 
Buna, where a handful of 
Japanese fought on amid a 
ring of rotting and stinking 
corpses which they did not 
attempt to bury or burn, is 
a nightmare spectacle of the 
extremes of absolute war. 

The Japanese soldier is 
not meant to fight in Europe, 
so it is no good assessing 
him by European standards 
and finding shortcomings in 
this respect or in that. He 
is equipped and trained for 
war in Asia, in the Pacific, 
among islands. His genius 
is above all for amphibian 
war, in which the standard 
of staff work of his naval, 
military and air forces is the 
highest. He has, within a 
framework of modern tactics 
and weapons, simplified war, 
which the Western nations 
have complicated, He has 
not allowed the machine to 
master him, and his physical 
needs have been kept so low 
that almost every man is a 
combatant, whereas with us 
a vast proportion is employed 
in supplying and looking 
after the combatant section. 
He is as pertinacious as the 
warrior ant, which cannot be 


by destruction. He has no 
fear of isolation and will fight 
for an indefinite period with 
only a score or a half-dozen 


world in a trackless jungle. Basing 
For just this purpose he 

has been issued with a rifle of smaller calibre than any used in 
other armies. This rifle is not particularly light, but the cart- 
ridges are, so that he can carry more of them. With 
all this, he is the inferior as a fighting man and in the 
most intelligent form of courage to the Australian and 
the American, though he may beat either unless their 
battlecraft and, especially, their woodcraft are of a 
high standard. 

In the campaign in Papua and elsewhere in the Pacific 
the naval forces of the United States have from time to 
time intervened effectively. In the main, however, the 
fighting at sea has been between Allied aircraft and light 
Japanese naval forces-—though old battleships have been 
used on occasion by the enemy—covered by aircraft. 
Owing to the superiority of Allied air crews and machines, 
and, it must be admitted, to the extreme recklessness of 
the Japanese, very heavy loss has been inflicted upon his 
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LESSONS FROM PAPUA. 
By CYRIL FALLS. 


aircraft, his naval forces, his transports and the troops 
conveyed in them, and his supply ships. Yet the limita- 
tions of this form of attack have been fully exposed, and 
those who have argued that the aircraft cannot wholly 
take the place of the warship have been justified. On every 
occasion, so far as I am aware, the Japanese have con- 
trived to land at least a proportion of their reinforcements 
and supplies. On one occasion, after a terrible drubbing 
in the air and extremely heavy loss in aircraft, they landed 
the cargoes, human‘or material, from four out of six ships, 
and afterwards withdrew them safely, together with their 
escort. If an American naval force had been on the scene 
and had dominated the situation as much as the Allied 
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A VIEW OF LAE, CAPITAL OF MANDATED NEW GUINEA—PORMERLY AT RABAUL. 


The exceptional difficulties of the last five months’ operations in New Guinea were reviewed 

in which he stressed the dense, tropical, humid area of the Kokoda trail over the difficult Owen Stanley Mountains. Nevertheless, the 

Japanese had suffered the loss of their army in Papua, which was out-matched and out-fought. 

alone were excessive, but we were not yet out of the wood. Captain Falls, in his article on this page, mentions that all along the 

s coast, at Salamaua, Lae and Madang, and at other points the Japanese possess 

comrades, cut off from the Reviewing the situation he sees the best hope of victory in stronger naval and air forces and the restoration of communications with China. 
of squadrons of U.S. Fortresses and Liberators on Chinese soil would provide the threat which scares her more than any other. 


A MAP OF NEW GUINEA AND NEW BRITAIN, STRESSING 

LAE, AND RABAUL, THE JAPANESE NAVAL BASE FOR 

OPERATIONS AGAINST NEW GUINEA AND THE SOLOMONS. 
Copyright “The Times.” 





aircraft did, then probably not a single Japanese ship 
would have escaped. 

Yet the war at sea, despite the lack of the full success 
which would have been afforded by naval supremacy, 
shows a heavy credit balance. If much shipping has 
escaped which might have been sunk by surface craft, the 
losses to the enemy have nevertheless been crippling. It 
is, in fact, believed that a stage has now been reached 
when the enemy is seriously embarrassed in this respect, 
when he can no longer maintain these distant expeditions 
and at the same time exploit the riches acquired in con- 
quered territories, particularly the Netherlands East Indies. 
It is in this factor and in the Japanese air losses, also ex- 
tremely heavy, that the best hope of the future is to be 
found. Meanwhile, however, it must be realised that the 
Japanese have been ejected merely from what would in 
land warfare be called their line of piquets. The main 


beutieed of it “ge AIRCRAFT HANGARS AND AIRFIELD 
es OF HS DEEDeeS Seve EXPLAIN ITS IMPORTANCE IN THE EYES OF THE JAPANESE. (Courtesy Bulolo Gold Dredging Company.) 


by General Sir Thomas Blamey on January 17, 
Their losses by land and sea in personnel 
bases or posts. He asks, “After Papua, what next?” 
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outposts are in the Solomons, in New 
Britain, in northern New Guinea, and in 
Timor. Perhaps the key point is Rabaul, in 
New Britain. Here the Japanese are main- 
taining a considerable fleet both of warships 
and transports. Ashore they have established 
camps in which are quartered reserve 
troops, ready to be despatched to any 
island where they are needed. Timor 
has been reinforced, and, after a long 
lull in Western Australia, there is some anxiety as to the 
possibility of renewed attacks. And yet, such is the power 
of Japan in the Far East, that these forces are in truth 
outposts, and not by any means the best troops at that. 
The best troops are waiting on the Russian frontier. In 
China there is almost complete stagnation. In Burma there 
have been only local operations on the fringes. In sum, a 
very large Japanese war potential is lying idle, perhaps 
preparing for new ventures, but in Australasian waters 
possibly to a large extent immobilised by a growing shortage 
of shipping. 

There seems to be no immediate prospect of recovering 
New Britain or Timor ; nor could Timor easily be held in 
the present circumstances if it were to be retaken. It 
ought to be possible—and it would certainly be desirable— 
to drive the Japanese out of the Solomons by the methods 
hitherto employed, and the reconquest of the main strategic 
points throughout New Guinea may also be practicable. 
In order to expand the campaign against Japan new methods, 
as I have suggested, seem desirable. It will be necessary 
to isolate island garrisons before they are attacked, starving 
them and wearing them down so as to avoid exposing the 
land forces to operations of such a nature as those in Papua 
and Guadalcanal. But for this far greater naval power 
will be required. We may therefore have to wait for the 
development of the naval shipbuilding programme in the 
United States, and to whatever extent this may succeed 
in improving the naval situation, the strain upon merchant 
shipping and transports will continue to be extremely heavy 
owing to the toll taken by the Battle of the Atlantic. But 
sooner or later we must strive to substitute oblique for 
direct operations, envelopment for frontal attacks, blows 
against the elbow-joints and shoulders for thrusts at the 
outstretched fists, and if we can add to them blows directed 
straight against the heart, so much the better. 

One of the most effective, but at the same time most 
difficult, methods for striking at the main Japanese forces 
would be the restoration of communications with China, 
which has maintained the struggle against Japan for five 
years, and could, with better cquipment, become one 
of the most powerful of her enemies. When the 
Burma Road was open valuable material passed along 
it, but the Allies were at that time seriously 
short of material themselves. When communication is 
once again open it will be 
possible to give more ex- 
tended aid to China. In 
particular, the basing of 
squadrons of the ubiquitous 
American Fortress and 
Liberator bombers on 
Chinese soil would provide 
the means for launching 
against Japan the threat 
which scares her more than 
any other. The absurd story 
recently broadcast from 
Tokyo that the Japanese air 
forces had been concentra- 
ting on the U.S. aircraft- 
carrier *‘ Hornet” because 
it had been discovered that 
she had carried bombers for 
the attack on Japan on 
April 18, and that she had 
now been sunk “in revenge” 
for that raid, suggests the 
mingled fear and fury with 
which the Japanese still 
regard that comparatively 
slight episode. That raid, 
went on the broadcaster, as 
reported by the New York 
correspondent of The Times, 
“can never be forgotten by 
the 100,000,000 Japanese 
people.”” It is desirable that 
their memory should be 
assisted to remember it. 

While passages to China 
which are at present being 
opened may prove useful in 
a minor way, it seems certain 
that the only satisfactory 
means of landward communi- 
cation is through Burma. 
The reconquest of Burma, 
which might otherwise be 
put upon a secondary plane 
of priority, therefore assumes great importance from this 
point of view. But it must be realised that this would be a 
major operation which would require the whole military power 
of India, with all the assistance which could be provided 
by the Empire and the United States. With the neigh- 
bouring Chinese provinces, Thailand and French Indo- 
China in her hands, Japan could oppose such an attack 
with very large forces, which could, so far at least as food 
was concerned, live mainly on the countries on which they 
were based. Such an operation would, therefore, have 
to be on at least the scale of those carried out in the Middle 
East, and it might have to face a considerably greater 
number of divisions than those which fought under Marshal 
Rommel. Sooner or later, however, it will probably have 
to be attempted. However you look at it, there is a long 
and grim struggle ahead in the Far East, though final 
victory can scarcely be doubted. 
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RABAUL, MAIN JAPANESE BASE IN NEW GUINEA AREA CAMPAIGN. 
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THE ENTRANCE TO RABAUL, CAPITAL OF NEW BRITAIN, THE PRINCIPAL JAPANESE NAVAL 

BASE IN THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDS, WHERE A BIG ENEMY ARMADA WAS SEVERELY 
ATTACKED BY ALLIED BOMBERS ON JANUARY 7. 
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NATIVE LABOURERS ON THE WHARF AT RABAUL. THEY ARE A STALWART RACI 
OF MELANESIANS, AND NOT LONG AGO WERE PRONOUNCED CANNIBALS. RABAUL 
RECRUITS WERE RIGOROUSLY TRAINED AS CONSTABLES RY AUSTRALIANS. 
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f «THREE VOLCANOES OVERLOOK RABAUL HARBOUR, TWO BEING ACTIVE. SULPHURETTED 


HYDROGEN GAS BLOWS ACROSS PASSING SHIPS IN THIS VOLCANIC AREA. THE BULK OF 
THE WHITE POPULATION LIVED AT RABAUL, COPRA BEING THE PRINCIPAL EXPORT. 
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THE HARBOUR OF RABAUL IS SITUATE AT THE BASE OF AN EXTINCT VOLCANO, COVERED 7 A VIEW OF RABAUL HARBOUR AND PORT FROM THE AIR-—PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 
COMPLETELY BY LUXURIANT VERDURF, WHILE A FOREST OF COCONUT PALMS FRINGES i IN “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS "AN ATTACK BY FLYING FORTRESSES, 
L THE WATERSIDE. j 1 SHOWING BOMBS STRIKING THE SEA AND ENEMY SHIPS SINKING, 
ee a a | Ne — eee > 4 
Rabaul, the capital of New Britain, lying east of New Guinea, is the base of shipping in Rabaul and devastating air attacks were made on the armada, destroying 
Japanese operations against Australia, and on January 6 the enemy was reported nine ships, including a destroyer. On January 17, five ships, totalling 25 000 tons, 
to have assembled an armada even greater than that concentrated there for their were destroyed by Flying Fortresses, making a total of 190,000 tons in recent weeks 
first Solomons attack. It is the objective of the Allies to drive them out of this The port's airfield was also set on fire. Rabaul is situated in an extremely volcanic 
spacious harbour, and is strategically linked up with the elimination of Papua as a area, where are the Matupi sulphur springs. Close to Rabaul are three volcanoes, 


Japanese point of attack. Hence Allied bombers have again and again bombed one being extinct. Our sketches are by Major Gordon Home. 
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THE GERMANS RETREAT ACROSS THE SNOW: VIEWS OF H 
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WHITE-CLAD GERMAN SOLDIERS, DRAWN BY A WHITE-CLAD HORSE, SEEK TO ESCAPE 
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ONE METHOD USED BY THE GERMAN’ TROOPS IN AN rr nn rn nnn oe Russian Attacks — =X Ordzno™ on 
\TTEMPT TO KEEP THEIR FEET WARM. PLAITED STRAW © ANOTHER IMPROVISATION IS THE WICKER SNOWSHOE | bn ee eee Se = ae 
** OVERSHOES ”” WORN IN THE SNOW. ISSUED TO GERMAN SOLDIERS TO ENABLE THEM TO CROSS f ROSTOV, SHOWING ITS RAPID. ENVELOPMENT BY THE 7 A 
x. i ee arene eeneemmeneeee SNOWDRIFTS MORE QUICKLY. RUSSIAN ARMIES : A MOVEMENT GREATLY STRENGTHENED N 
af cts 7 USEFUL IN RETREAT! BY THE CAPTURE OF MILLEROVO. (“ Times" copyright map.) 
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f CAMOUFLAGED SAPPERS CUT THROUGH BARBED WIRE TO CLEAR A PASSAGE FOR RUSSIAN i ; THE RUSSIANS HAVE REPORTED THE CAPTURE OF MASSES OF EQUIPMENT. 
I TROOPS ADVANCING IN THE MIDDLE DON, A SHELL BURSTS IN FRONT OF THEM, i i A FUEL DUMP ABANDONED BY THE GERMANS IN RETREAT FROM KANTEMIROVKA. 
: A & 
The vast scope of the Russian strategy has become more evident in the was that of the capture of Millerovo, the German “ hedgehog '"’ strong-point on i. 
results of the last week's fighting. Advancing on all fronts, the Soviet armies the Voronezh-Rostov railway, whose possession not only greatly strengthens Ru 
are inexorably closing in on Rostov in a great enveloping movement whose the Russian position in the Middle Don sector, but simplifies the problem on 
claws reach downward from Voronezh, in the north, and upwards from Tuapse, of transporting troops and supplies behind the advancing front line. Soviet Ve 


in the south. One of the most important of the recent Russian announcements troops have already crossed the River Donetz, and report the liberation of wh 
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OF HITLER’S SORRY ARMY; RUSSIANS CLOSE ON THEIR HEELS. 
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r SOUTH-WEST OF KALININ, GERMAN SOLDIERS TRAMP THROUGH A VILLAGE IN ONE 
L OF THE MANY SNOWSTORMS THEY HAVE LEARNED TO DREAD. 





A GERMAN TRANSPORT TRAIN HELD UP WHILE SOLDIERS ENDEAVOUR TO CLEAR 
THE SNOW-BLOCKED TRACK. TRANSPORT HAS BEEN A GERMAN BUGBEAR, 
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+ ICE HAD FORMED ON THE EYEBROWS OF THIS 
encom , A GERMAN SENTRY ATTEMPTS TO GET WARM AGAIN S GERMAN PRISONER WHEN HE WAS’ BROUGHT IN, 

S : = ~ ~ : ~ 7. a 

THE A MINE FROM A GERMAN MINE-THROWER EXPLODES AT A HOME-MADE STOVE AFTER HOURS OF DUTY a AND HIS BREATH HAD FROZEN ON HIS SCARF. j 
NED NEAR RUSSIAN ARMOURED CARS ADVANCING ON THE IN THE BITTER COLD OF peeeescesosrccccosseoosoosorre a. Ee Se 
map.) LOWER DON FRONT IN THE WAKE OF THE ENEMY. i THE RUSSIAN FRONT. - >< ; f ° ey. 
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why HARD ON THE HEELS OF THE RETREATING GERMANS, RUSSIAN ENGINEERS, STILL THE TRAPPED GERMANS OUTSIDE STALINGRAD HAVE EATEN THEIR HORSES, BUT THEIR 
ome UNDER FIRE FROM ENEMY GUNS, REPAIR AND RE-LAY A RAILWAY TRACK, COMRADES FURTHER WEST APPARENTLY STILL HAVE HELP IN THEIR RETREAT. J 
— eee fi (A ee ee f 
t on ‘several dozen" places in the Upper Donetz area. In the Caucasus, the the Russians, according to German reports on January 17, had launched a 
hens Russian advance continues on a broad front. The German High Command, heavy offensive to relieve Leningrad. Meanwhile, the Russians on the Stalingrad 
blem on January 17, at last broke the news to the German people of the loss of front are battering the remnants of von Hoth’'s trapped army between the 
viet Veliki Luki, which was occupied on New Year's Day by the Russians, Don and the Volga—an army which, at the time of writing, was reported 


n of who reported that the garrison had been wiped out. Further north again, to have been reduced from over 200,000 to some 70,000 men 
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HOW A “LIBERTY” FREIGHTER WAS BUILT IN- LESS THAN FIVE DAYS. 
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THE KEEL BEING LAID BY THE NIGHT SHIFT IN THE GLARE OF ARC-LIGHTS a : ‘ THE COMPLETE TRANSVERSE BULKHEAD IS LOWERED INTO 


AT A HENRY J. KAISER WEST COAST SHIPYARD. 


ITS PLACE 


IN THE PRE-FABRICATED HULL OF THE “‘ ROBERT E. PEARY.” ; 
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} ENRY J. KAISER, 
the famous Ameri- 
can industrialist who 
reduced the time of 
building cargo ships 
from months to days, has 
recently broken his own 
records. The launching 
of a‘ Liberty "’ freighter 
from the Kaiser West 
Coast shipyards in ten 
days was recorded in 
‘The Illustrated Lon- 
don News" on October 
10, 1942. The pictures 
reproduced on this page 
were taken during the 
building of the ** Robert 
E. Peary,’’ which was 
launched in less than 
half that time. Later 
still, the Kaiser  ship- 
yards completed a 
“Liberty '’shipin3}$ days. 
The principle by which 
Kaiser revolutionised the 
shipbuilding technique of 
the United States was 
the use of pre-fabricated 
sections—a system al- 
ready employed in this 
country, though on a 
smaller scale. The vari- 
ous parts of the ship, 
already manufactured as 
complete sections, are 
brought to the building 
yard and there assembled 
in the pre-fabricated hull. 
Using this system, the 
** Robert E. Peary "’ was 


completed in 4 days, 154 me | 
hours—a notable achieve- THE DECKHOUSE, A COMPLETE UNIT, READY TO BE DROPPED INTO POSITION BY “4 


ment for a _ vessel of SPECIALLY DESIGNED CRANES. THE STRIKING PICTURE (RIGHT) OF TIIE CO 
10,500 tons. i PLETED BOW SECTION OF A “‘ LIBERTY” FREIGHTER BEING SWUNG INTO POSITION 
BY A CRANE ILLUSTRATES VERY CLEARLY THE SYSTEM OF PRE-FABRICATION. 
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ANOTHER “SECTION OF THE “ ROBERT E. PEARY IS MOVED ON A TRAILER 
TO TS POSITION DURING THIS RECORD-BREAKING BUILDING ACHIEVEMENT. 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: 


PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 
wae ————__—— 


GENERAL A, P. JUSTO. , : SIR ARBUTHNOT LANE. 
President of the Argentine Republic from ‘ 4 One of the most brilliant of British surgeons, 
1932 to 1938, and the most prominent ; . Sir Arbuthnot Lane died on January 16. He 
Argentinian favouring co-operation with the was specially interested in deformities of the 
United Nations and a break with the Axis, : skeleton and his amazing dexterity and scrupu- 
General Justo died on January 11. From H , § lous aseptic technique drew surgeons from all ; 
to 1928 he was Minister of War. oo i over the world. 
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EVEN RIBBENTROP DOESN’T SEEM TO THINK MUCH OF PIERRE LAVAL, TO JUDGE 
BY HIS EXPRESSION AS HE GREETS HIM ON THE LATTER’S ARRIVAL IN BERLIN. 


On the day after Count Ciano and the Italian Chief of Staff, Cavallero, were summoned to Germany 
recently, Pierre Laval also made a hurried journey to Hitler’s headquarters for a conference on “‘ acute ee 
DR. R. G. COLLINGWOOD. French problems ’”’—Goering, Ribbentrop and Ciano also attended the meeting. GENERAL THE HON. SIR H. LAWRENCE. 


Dr. Collingwood, late Waynflete Professor ——— cs . General Lawrence, who died on January 17, 
of Metaphysical Philosophy in the University i : had a distinguished military career and an 
of Oxford, died on January 9. He served 
as Fellow, tutor and librarian of Pembroke 
College, and as University lecturer in philo- 

sophy and Roman history. 


Ne d 
CAPTAIN R. SHERBROOKE. ; ; : ADMIRAL SIR W. JAMES. 
The Victoria Cross has been awarded to Captain ti : Admiral James, former C.-in-C., Portsmouth, has 
Robert Sherbrooke (H.M.S. “ Onslow ’’), who was i “he Pe been appointed to the newly instituted post of 
in charge of the destroyer force which recently i é) i Chief of Naval Information. In this capacity he 
frustrated an attempt by a greatly superior enemy 7 will be responsible for the planning and co-ordination 
force to destroy a convoy to Russia. The full ; ? | of all forms of naval publicity. Was formerly Deputy 
story of his action is told on pages 98-99. i Chief of Naval Staff, Admiralty. 
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eee 
FLIGHT SERGEANT R. H. MIDDLETON. ‘““THE GRAND OLD MAN OF BRITISH POLITICS’’: MR. LLOYD GEORGE WAS } | DR. C. T. REGAN. 

Posthumously omarion the Loe in ere pow i EIGHTY ON JANUARY 17! One te Sesement outhertties om Seben, ond asso- 
of most conspicuous bravery” whilst captain an - te . ciated with the Briti useum (Natura istory) 
pilot of a Stirling aircraft detailed to attack the Mr. Lloyd George, last war's Prime Minister, was eighty on Sunday, January 17, and for since 1901, Dr. Charles Tate Regan died on 
Fiat Works at Turin one night in November. The the first time for over a year the Lloyd George family had a reunion. Telegrams reached January 12. His publications, all valuable con- 
full story, “unsurpassed in the annals of the ; him from the King and Queen, from Queen Mary, the Prime Minister, and many other i / tributions to ichthyology, were numerous, and 

R.A.F.,” is told on pages 88-89. fi distinguished personages. Lord Winterton paid him a fine tribute in a broadcast. | many remain the classical works on this subject. 
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LESLIE HENSON ADDRESSES THE MEETING OF MEMBERS OF THE — | LONDONERS HONOUR AMERICAN AIRMAN WHO GAVE HIS LIFE TO SAVE THEM. 


' 
PROFESSION CALLED TO DISCUSS THE PROBLEM OF SUNDAY THEATRE OPENING. A PIECE OF THE WRECKED ‘PLANE'S PROPELLER HANDED TO WALTHAMSTOW'S MAYOR 


The Saville Theatre was the scene of a heated debate recently, during which Mr. Leslie Henson A ceremony commemorating Sec. Lieut. Johnson, U.S. pilot who gave his life to save Londoners 
moved a resolution supporting “the demand of the Services and the public for the opening on was held in Walthamstow recently. Residents have contributed to a plaque to be sent to the 
Sundays of theatres and music-halle during the war.” A vote produced a majority in favour airman’s parents, and U.S. Army Air Force officers presented a piece of the propeller 
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THE WAR: PICTURES BEHIND THE NEWS. 


SIDELIGHTS ON 


THE ROAD BETWEEN HOMS AND TRIPOLI, WHICH APPROACHES A FERTILE 


THE MILITARY HIGHWAY THROUGH ROCKY 
AND CULTIVATED SECTOR, INCESSANTLY BOMBED BY BRITISH FORCES. 


TOWARDS TRIPOLI. 
| bowling over the smooth coastal road and the increasingly rocky desert, the Eighth Army. hotly 
chased Rommel’s forces by land and air. Misurata, 80 miles from Buerat, was captured on the 19th. 
Pictures show the military highway between Misurata and Tripoli. 


OF THE EIGHTH ARMY, PURSUING ROMMEL : 
DESERT BETWEEN MISURATA, ZLITEN, AND HOMS, GOING 


ON THE ROUTE 
Unable to make a further stand at Zemzem, and in fear of being outflanked, on January 15 Rommel 


started on the next milestone of his headlong retreat. General Montgomery had swept forward over 
a 90-mile front stretching from the Mediterranean to the trackless and broken desert. On the J8th, 


TO BE THE FASTEST LAND-BASED CARGO ’'PLANE IN THE WORLD, 


CONSTELLATION, REPORTED 
ON ITS MAIDEN FLIGHT THIS MONTH. 


PHOTOGRAPHED 
Lockheed’s new transport aircraft, the Constellation, which has been under development for something like two years, made its maiden flight 
on January 9, during which our photograph was taken. Reported to be the fastest land-based cargo ‘plane in the world, the Constellation took 
the air as gracefully as a bird for fts flight from Burbank, California. Four 2000-h.p. eighteen-cylinder double-row Wright Cyclone engines lift 
the "plane with a pay-load of nearly 10 tons and give it a top speed of more than 300 m.p.h.; with a ceiling of 35,000 ft. Flying at 250 m.p.h. 
at 20,000 ft., the Constellation has a range of well over 3000 miles. 


THE NEW LOCKHEED 
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“ TEDDY-BEAR " COATS KEEP OUR A.T.S. GIRLS WARM 


THE MOUTH OF THE LENINGRAD, NOW FREED AFTER A SIXTEEN-MONTHS' SIEGE, 
WITH ITS SURROUNDING AREAS, ON A.A. GUN SITES, 
Many A.T.S. girls were in action on A.-A. gun sites when the 
Our 


\N AERIAL VIEW OF 

RIVER NEVA, WHICH FLOWS THROUGH THE CITY. 
16 months, Leningrad has been freed A special announcement {ssusi by the Soviet Information Bureau on the night of 
January 18 statei that after seven days’ heavy fighting the Russians had captured Schlilssslburg and raised the siege of Leningrad. Separate forces, Luftwaffe came up against London’s new A.-A. barrage. 
During the early stages of the picture shows the special winter kit issued to these girls. Coats 
of “ teddy-bear " material have wide collars which: unhook to form 


LENINGRAD, SHOWING 


After a siege lasting 
attacking from the Leningrad and Volkhov fronts, had linked up on that day and cut th» German encirclement. 
3,000,000 inhabitants of Leningrad suffered fearful privations, considerable numbers dying of starvation. The Russian capture of the southern 
the outside world. This week's great protective hoods. Boots and gaiters, and shearling gloves (not 
shown), form part of the “ uniform.” 


siege, the 
shore of Lake Ladoga in the autumn of 1941 relieved communication with 
should enable the gallant citv the northern armies of our Allies 


achievement 


the strain and opensd a limited 


to resume its vital role of major supply bass for 
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A JAP BOMBER’S SUICIDE DIVE ON THE U.S. AIRCRAFT-CARRIER “HORNET.” 











Pern 

THESE GRAPHIC PICTURES WERE TAKEN DURING THE ACTION IN THE SOLOMONS IN WHICH THE U.S. AIRCRAFT-CARRIER “‘ HORNET” WAS SO DAMAGED THAT SHE HAD TO BE 

SUNK BY HER OWN DEMOLITION CREWS. THE PICTURE ABOVE, LEFT, SHOWS ONE OF THE MANY JAPANESE BOMBERS WHICH ATTACKED THE “‘ HORNET” STARTING ON A SUICIDE 
DIVE WHICH ENDED IN THE 'PLANE CRASHING ON TO THE “ HORNET’S” SIGNAL TOWER (ABOVE, RIGHT). 
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WORKING AMIDST SMOKE, FLAMES AND STREWN WRECKAGE AFTER THE JAPANESE 
BOMBER’S SUICIDE DIVE, FIRE-FIGHTING CREWS ATTEMPT TO SMOTHER THE FIRES 
ON BOARD THE AIRCRAFT-CARRIER, WHICH SURVIVED TWO ATTACKS. - 
a £ 
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THE SMOULDERING REMAINS OF THE JAPANESE SUICIDE BOMBER ENTANGLED WITH 
THE SIGNAL TOWER OF THE “HORNET AFTER THE CRASH “oL_p GLORY” sTILI 
FLIES FROM THE GAFF ABOVE THE SMOKING WRECKAGE, 


> mies, 





reported sunk, and on the following day survivors told how she met her end. She 
was on duty in the Solomons last October, with a screen of cruisers and destroyers, 
and just after her air fleet had taken off to bomb Japanese ships many miles away 
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A U.S. DESTROYER, PART OF THE “ HORNET’S” ESCORT, COMES ALONGSIDE TH a group of thirty-eight Japanese dive-bombers appeared over: the horizon and headed 
STRICKEN AIRCRAFT-CARRIER AFTER THE ACTION. AN ATTEMPT WAS MADE TO TOW straight for the “ Hornet.'’ In spite of heavy anti-aircraft fire the bombers can 

‘ THE “ HORNET” AWAY FROM THE BATTLE AREA, BUT SHE HAD TO BE SUNK. in to attack, although they were “falling out of the sky like flies A quarter of 

an hour later another twenty Japanese torpedo ‘planes appeared A delayed-action 


bomb buried itself in the carrier and exploded, and a moment later she was struck 


| by two torpedoes, and one suicide ‘plane (seen in our pictures) dived straight on 


Our pictures, taken during the action in the Solomons which led to the loss of the 
of the battle 


U.S. aircraft-carrier ‘‘ Hornet,”’ illustrate the dramatic episode of a Jap bomber’s | to the signal tower. An attempt was made to tow the © Hornet” out 
suicide dive on to the signal tower of the vessel. it was only on January I! that | area, but three hours later another force of twenty Japanese bombers came in to 
the U.S. Navy Department named the “ Hornet” as an aircraft-carrier previously | attack, and subsequently the carrier was sunk by her own demolition crews 
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“AM ATTACKING THE ENEMY”: CAPT. SHERBROOKE, V.C., IN H.M.S. “O 


FROM THE PAINTING BY OUR SPECIAL ARTisT, C. 


THE DEED THAT GAINED THE V.C. FOR CAPTAIN ROBERT SHERBROOKE: “NOTHING FINER IN NAVAL ANNAL 


courageously beaten off without the loss of a single merchantman, while the 
enemy lost the cruiser and a destroyer. The flagship of the convoy received 
Robert Sherbrooke, on the destroyer ‘‘ Onslow,’ commanding the escort flotilla signals from ‘ Onslow" reporting ‘Enemy in sight,’’ and ‘‘ Firing ahead,” 
of destroyers, led them into immediate attack and closed with the enemy. Four followed by one from Captain Sherbrooke saying: ‘‘ Destroyers join me—am 
times the Germans, led by a _ pocket-battleship and an 8-inch-gun cruiser, attacking the enemy.’ The destroyers charged without hesitation, like terriers, 
probably the ‘ Hipper,"’ made determined attacks on the convoy, but all were and held off a greatly superior force until more powerful British ships entered 


On the morning of December 31, a convoy carrying supplies to Russia, when 
off the North Cape, contacted a greatly superior enemy force, whereupon Captain 
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‘S. “ONSLOW,” CHALLENGES SUPERIOR NAVAL FORCE OFF NORTH CAPE. 


ciAL Artist, C. E. TURNER, FROM OFFICIAL INFORMATION SUPPLIED. 


AL ANNALS,” SAID MR. ALEXANDER. H.MS. “ONSLOW” CLOSES WITH A POCKET-BATTLESHIP AND HEAVY CRUISER. 


hile the the battle, fought throughout in snowstorms and semi-darkness. The enemy 
received broke off the action and fled. ‘‘ There has been nothing finer in Naval annals," 


ahead,” said Mr. Alexander, First Lord; and, of Captain Sherbrooke: ‘‘ He led that Surrounded by shell splashes, her decks covered with frozen snow, with her 
me—am fight on. He sent a couple of destroyers against the enemy, and went straight | consorts dimly seen, she is forcing the enemy away from the convoy, which 
terriers, in against the pocket-battleship and the 8-inch-gun cruiser.'’ Now in hospital, proceeds unharmed behind the protecting smoke-screen Enemy ships are in 
entered badly wounded in the face, Captain Sherbrooke learned on January 12 that he the right distance as ‘‘ Onslow” gallantly forces her attack 


had been awarded the coveted V.C. Our painting represents ‘‘ Onslow"’ in action, 
seen manceuvring at high speed to throw the enemy gun-layers off the range. 
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BOMBERS DOWN OVER LONDON. SCENES IN MALTA’S WAR HEADQUARTERS. 


These photographs show some aspects of Malta’s War Headquarters; a building, or group of buildings 
which is something of a maze in design, as innumerable tunnels connect the various departments, 
and more are constantly being built. From here Malta’s wonderful defence is organised, a defence 
which has beaten every attempt by the enemy to subjugate the heroic little island. The coast- 
defence artillery is playing a very important part in this war, and the co-operation between the 
fixed defences and the Navy is very close. In all the ports of which the Navy makes use, it 
provides certain defences which are fitted into the general defence scheme, and the problem of 
assuring the minimum of risk from hostile aircraft and the minimum of delay for the traffic of 
friendly shipping is one which can be solved only by the closest liaison between the Navy and 
the coast-defence artillery. The life of a coast battery is extremely arduous, and nominally only 
one-third of the battery gets undisturbed sleep every third night. There is also unceasing training 
in every branch of the difficult work. 


_ 
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PART OF THE WRECKAGE OF A ju.88 ; ONE OF THE TEN BOMBERS SHOT DOWN 
DURING THE REPRISAL RAID ON THE LONDON AREA RECENTLY. 


AT WAR HEADQUARTERS, MALTA: MAJOR-GENERAL C. T. BECKETT, BRIGADIER 
SAYNER AND COMMANDER EVANS HOLD A CONVERSATION IN THE COURTYARD. 


REST OF THE SAME ju.88, WHICH FINALLY CRASHED IN A RECREATION GROUND 
ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF LONDON. 


A GENERAL VIEW OF THE COASTAL DEFENCE PLOTTING ROOM IN MALTA’S WAR 
HEADQUARTERS, HEAD-PHONED OPERATORS IN POSITION, 


ANOTHER OF THE TEN BOMBERS: THIS DORNIER CRASHED INTO A CHALK PIT 
IN THE LONDON AREA, FIREMEN EXAMINING THE WRECKAGE. 


The bombing of London and other parts of south-east England as a reprisal for the heavy raid 
on Berlin on 16 cost the Germans at least ten of their total force, estimated at between 
55 and 60 bombers. attack was made in two parts: the first between 8 and 10 p.m. on Sunday, 
the 17th, and the second between 4.30 and 6 a.m. on Monday, the 18th. Comparatively few of the raiders 
got far over London and everywhere they were met by greatly strengthened defences. The barrage 
was terrific, and eye-witnesses report that some of the shells appeared to be of a new type. Our 
artist's impression of the scene is shown on page 101 A new night-fighting record was set up 
by Wing Commander C. M. Wight-Boycott, commanding officer of a Beaufighter squadron, who 
destroyed four bombers during the night. Most of the bomb damage was in suburban areas, 
but it was nowhere on a la scale and casualties were not high. Casualties were caused, how- 
ever, in many areas by A.-A. shells and splinters, people being epeery enough to go into the ONE OF THE COASTAL DEFENCE GUNNERS LYING ON THE POSITION TABLE. CUSHIONS 
streets whilst the raid was at its height. PROTECT THE CHART OF MALTA'S DEFENCES. 
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CORUSCATING FLAK: A DAZZLING SIGHT IN SUNDAY’S RAID ON LONDON. 


Drawn By our Seeciat Artist, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 


OUR ARTIST’S IMPRESSION OF THE HEAVIEST ANTI-AIRCRAFT FIRE LONDON HAS EVER WITNESSED. 


On Sunday night and again on Monday morning at 5 o'clock, as a reprisal for the | in the sky. Shells burst in a pattern around the diving, twisting ‘planes, lighting 
heavy bombing of Berlin last Saturday night, some sixty enemy bombers, mainly the sky with a red glow. Directly they were picked up by searchlights the 
Dornier 217's and Ju.88's, attempted a raid on London. Shortly after the alerta raiders were enveloped in tremendous Ack-Ack fire, shells bursting like coruscations 
nightmare barrage came into action, the result of careful planning, containing some of stars. One enemy ‘plane plunged headlong down in a sheet of flame. Groups 
closely guarded military secrets. New methods were tried out and new weapons of American soldiers in the West End watched the barrage and, remarked one, 
were used for the first time. General Sir Alan Brooke, Chief of the Imperial “Gee! That's a swell firework show."’ Ten enemy ‘planes were shot down and 
General Staff, who is a gunnery expert, has taken a close personal interest in the | others probably damaged Our Special Artist has drawn his personal impressions 
new developments. Above the sound of new guns were spectacular happenings Footnote: London's buses imperturbably carried on during the raid 
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THE SHARED INHERITANCE OF THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING PEOPLES. 











“FOUNDED UPON THE SEAS”: 


UNKIRK was evacuated ; fifty American destroyers 
were transferred to the Allies; the author, stirred 

by the two events, felt prompted to pay his tribute to the 
deeds of English sailors in that period which saw the 
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‘* ADMIRAL’S MAP. 


This map has been attributed to Columbus, and ‘‘is closely connected 
Greenland 
marked as a peninsula of Europe, and the coast line west of it is that 
discovered by Cabot.’’ (From an Allas in the possession of Messrs. Maggs.) 


with a chart drawn by Juan de la Cosa about 1502. 


beginnings of English settlement in America. In that 
latter connection, he makes one imaginative comment. 
Great destinies sometimes hang on hairs. It is possible 
that, had not the little Indian ‘* Princess ’’’ Pocahontas 
saved Captain Smith's life from her father, the Virginian 
settlement might never have been sustained, ‘‘ The very 
nonparell of his Kingdome,”’ she too “ is part of the shared 
inheritance of the English-speaking nations.”” For she trod 
not the wild woods of Virginia, but, for a few fleeting weeks, 
the streets of London and the steps of Whitehall Palace ; 
and in England she died. And on that slender thread 
had hung, for a single moment, the fate of Raleigh’s new 
‘English nation.” The thought is stranger than ever in 
the days of New Guinea, Tunisia and the Atlantic Charter. 

Smith, and the ageing Raleigh (*‘ the last Elizabethan 
and the first American ’’) are the two great figures in Mr. 
Oakeshott’s final chapter. But he has travelled far before 
reaching Virginia and Guiana. His opening pages give an 
extremely good summary of the state of geographical 
knowledge and map-making at the end of the Middle Ages, 
with especial reference to the debt that was owed to ancient 
authors. Willoughby and Chancellor, and the North-East 
Passage (with Antony Jenkinson’s noble map of Russia) 
come next, and then we come to the exploits of Hawkins 
and Drake, and the long struggle with Philip in European 
and American waters, with many clean vignettes of episodes, 
and a quite individual treatment of problems of strategy, 
tactics and navigation. The people, freely illustrated by 
their own words, stand out alive. And once more one is 
astonished by passionate idealism of all these soldiers, 
sailors and poets who served the cool hearts and heads of 
Elizabeth and Burghley. They died for something more 
than gold or even their country. So did the Spaniards. 
To them, Elizabeth was * that daughter of the devil "’; and 
Drake spoke for all his companions when he wrote to 
Walsingham of the “ enemies of the truth and upholders 
of Baal or Dagon’'s image which hath already fallen before 
the ark of our God with his hands and arms and head 
stricken off." Then, as much as thow, there was a great 


*” Founded Upon the Seas": A Narrative of Some English 
Maritime and Overseas Enterprises during the Period 1550 to 1616. 
By Walter Oakeshott. Illustrations and Maps. (Cambridge University 
Press; 12s. 6d.) 
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An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


deal which the believers of the materialistic interpretation 
of history would be at loss to explain. 

Some of these are oft-told tales. How often have we 
drunk, in other men’s books, deep draughts of Hakluyt’s 
wine ; how often have we read the story of Grenville’s 
fight against “‘ the fifty-three,” and of the Armada 
coming up the Channel in a crescent, and the fire- 
ships at Calais, and the gales which blew the 
Spaniards to their doom! But Mr. Oakeshott’s 
book, small as it is, is no mere recension, and is not 
entirely preoccupied with battle. Every voyage and 
cluster of heroic deeds is related to the two main 
themes of the development of England’s sea-power 
and the gradual dawning of the idea of 
an overseas Empire, which was inevitably 
linked with it as soon as the great Spanish 
and Portuguese discoveries had been made. 
And his prose, though he never indulges 
in heroics or a forced brilliance, is ex- 
tremely vivid and lively. Neat and 
quiet humorous remarks are frequent. 
** Columbus,” he remarks, ‘‘ found what 
he called a paradise, while the Bristol 
merchants who sailed with Cabot had an 
eye chiefly to the cod fisheries.” “‘ By a 
curious coincidence [this in reference to 
Cortes in Mexico], Western adventurers 
are often regarded as gods. Their strange 
equipment never seems to suggest (save 
to that highly civilised people, the Chinese) 
that they may be devils.” ‘‘ Hawkins was 
by nature law-abiding, but he tended to 
make for himself the laws by which he 
chose to abide.’’ Of Hawkins’s dealings 
with the Spanish Governors, the sham- 
fights followed by banquets and exchanges 
of goods, he says: “It is a Gilbertian 
story, and it might almost be the Captain 
of H.M.S. ‘ Pinafore’ dealing with a whole 
series of Dukes of Plaza Toro.” 

And, as examples of his more sustained 
passages, I may quote (too briefly, alas !) 
from his ‘“ characters" of Mary Queen 
of Scots and Queen Elizabeth. Of Mary: 
‘*She had been married when little. more 
than a child to a French prince, had been 
left a widow, had returned to Scotland and 
been again married to a husband who not 
long after was murdered. She had been 
kidnapped by the murderer and, against 
her will, so she said, forced into yet 
another marriage with him ; and when this 
proved too much for her people to stomach, 
she had fled to England, while he fled else- 
where. But this ‘ seeming-virtuous Queen ’ 
was far from being a mere adventuress, 
nor was it merely that men who saw 
her always admired her. Her own passionate 
nature aroused in others devotion of a quality 
that it has been given to few to enjoy. She showed 
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SIR FRANCIS DRAKE, AGED 43. 
“ This engraving, made to commemorate Drake's circumnavigation, is 


window may 
. contrasting 


a genuine likeness, done from the life. Through the 
be seen a prospect of the small port of Plymouth 
with the vast spaces of the globe which hangs in the embrasure. 
(In the National Portrait Gallery.) 
(Reproductions from the book “ Founded Upon the Seas" ; by Courtesy 
of the Publishers, Cambridge University Press.) 





By WALTER OAKESHOTT.* 


a loyalty to her friends which Elizabeth, with her changing 
moods, certainly cannot claim, and a courage in 
disaster which compelled the admiration even of her 
detractors. 

“If Elizabeth had not been a Queen, she would have 
been a comparative nonentity. Her brilliance lay in the way 
she realised to the full the possibilities of her position and 
used her remarkable intellect in its service. Mary was a 
great human being with a vivid and generous kindliness 
that made her friends even among her enemies. Her 
letters show her as master of an incomparable eloquence 
and pathos, and very few who met her failed to fall under 
the spell of that irresistible personality. Moreover, she was 
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importance, however, “ 
to have been possessed by the ‘Ark Royal ’—Lord Howard of Effingham’s 


AN ELIZABETHAN GALLEON, PROBABLY THE ‘‘ ARK ROYAL.” 


This drawing, the original of which is in colour, “‘shows the way in which 
the superstructure of an Elizabethan galleon was painted with a geometrical 


in red, yellow, green, blue and mauve.”’ It has an added 


use it includes a sail-plan similar to that known 


flagship at the Armada.” 


(From “Ancient English Shipwrightry,” Pepysian MSS., Magdalene College, Cambridge.) 


a Catholic by deep conviction, and heir-presumptive to the 
throne of England.” = 

Of Elizabeth : ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth was a master at dis- 
sembling, and never so happy as when she was planning 
secretly, with a man she could trust absolutely, to help 
him on some great enterprise. She kept the Ambassadors 
of foreign princes guessing, almost as a matter of policy 
making allusions that suggested to them that she knew (as 
she invariably did) more than she chose to say, and greeting 
them with that innocent charm which some of them at 
last began to suspect. And for all the changing moods 
of her later life, blowing hot and cold, giving orders and 
countermanding them, she always succeeded in winning 
the trust of the greatest of those Englishmen who worked 
with her. Her seamen had more cause, perhaps, than any 
of her subjects to blame her hesitation. Yet there is never 
a suggestion of disloyalty from one of them. ‘ Though 
you have had and may have many mightier and wiser 
Princes sitting in this seat, yet you never had nor shall 
have any that will love you better.’ These words, used 
to her last Parliament in 1601, expressed something which 
they all knew to be true; and they were ready to bear 
the storms of that raging temper for the sunshine which 
they knew would follow. Elizabeth flirted with many men. 
She lost her heart to none of them, for she had lost it to 
her people. If any woman was constant it was she. And 
England’s heart was lost, too, from that January Sunday 
in 1559 when, as she went to her coronation, she noticed an 
old man turning his back and weeping : ‘1 warrant you it 
is for gladness,’ she said—till those days when the golden 
bowl was broken and the silver cord loosed, when old age 
had come to her also, and men, looking askance at the 
dyed red hair and the painted face, were nevertheless still 
aware of that undying spirit, and still felt its inspiration.” 
It is seldom that anyone who admires one of these women 
can see anything but villainy in the other. 

The frontispiece, very suitably, shows Elizabeth, 
in her customary preposterous costume, standing on 
a map of England, with the sea around her feet and 
lightnings around her head. There are other good 
portraits and maps and informative notes. The author's 
profits during the war are to go to the funds of the 
training-ship ** Arethusa.” 





The great drive for waste paper goes on, and is must never slacken or cease as long as there is @ war 


to win-—-so turm oul every scrap you have. 
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SQUADRON LDR. BULLOCH SETTLES THE FATE OF YET ANOTHER U-BOAT. 
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ATTEMPTS TO CRASH-DIVE-- 


al 


SQUADRON LEADER T. M. BULLOCH, OF COASTAL COMMAND, SIGHTS A U-BOAT ATTACKING A CONVOY. THE ENEMY SEES HIM AND 
a w+ + +++ 
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—TOO LATE! A DEPTH-CHARGE IS RELEASED AND EXPLODES AT THE BOWS OF THE GERMAN SUBMARINE. HER STERN IS JUST VISIBLE 
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In our last week's issue photographs were published of the efficient manner in sighting no fewer than thirteen of the enemy. Above is seen the technique of 
which a recent Atlantic convoy beat off a pack of thirty-five attacking U-boats, Squadron Leader Bulloch.’ The Bull," his crew nickname him-—who since 
when two were sunk for certain and probably five others. In this defence two attacked another U-boat in the Atlantic and blew it half out of the water 
Liberators of Coastal Command played an important part in breaking up the The pictures show three phases of the attack: first, the attempt of the U-boat 
pack, and Squadron Leader T. M. Bulloch, D.S.O. and Bar, D.F.C. and Bar, to crash-dive; second, a depth-charge plumb at the bows; and third, all that 
sighted eight of the U-boats and attacked seven, the Liberators between them is left of it, an oily scum on the surface of the sea. 
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THE VAST ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF FRENCH AFRICA: 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ArTIST, G. H. Davis, IN 
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It is scarcely too much to aver that the really extraordinary development war materials from the United States—with other branches, as our map exem- 
of Equatorial and West Africa in respect of building roads, new railroads and plifies, drawn by our special artist from the latest information. Great credit 
chains of aerodromes has not only changed the face of the once ‘ Dark Con- is due to General de Gaulle, who brought over this great region to the Allies 
tinent,"’ but bears a vital importance in relation to the whole strategic question | immediately after the collapse of France. In Nigeria another great communication 
of supplies from America as far away as India and China. A new network | system links up with the French highway from Timbuctoo, eventually also 
of roads and railways stretches from the mouths of the Congo, in French Equa- reaching Khartoum and Cairo. With the occupation of French West Africa, 
torial Africa, of over 2,000,000 square miles, across the continent to Khartoum, | Algeria, ete., the former Vichy-ruled ports and hinterland which served Hitler supp 
Port Sudan, and to Massawa, Eritrea—the important assembly base for Allied | are now harnessed to the Allied czuse. No longer can the enemy find any base Fren 
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CA: ROADS AND COMMUNICATIONS FROM ALGERIA TO CONGO. 


DAVIS, IN COLLABORATION WITH THE FREE FRENCH AUTHORITIES. 
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ICAN POSSESSIONS NOW UNDER ALLIED CONTROL, FROM ALGERIA TO THE CONGO, SHOWING ROADS, RAILROADS, BUILT OR 
TIONS NOW OPENED UP. (INSET.) FROM BRAZIL TO MAIN ALLIED AFRICAN PORTS, INDICATING AIR ROUTE. 


exem on the African coast to harbour U-boats or bombers, thus largely removing | on the advance of General Leclerc’s column from Lake. Chad, the Free French 
credit dangers of sea transport from Brazil (see our inset map). The Vichy Government, | air base at Fort Lamy, but a word about the air route is called for. Across 
Allies under German impulse, were feverishly hastening the trans-Saharan railway from | Equatorial Africa from Freetown, Sierra Leone, thousands of new planes of all 
ication Oran to Segou, to link up with Dakar, which last May had progressed as far types have flown across 6000 miles of virgin jungle to the Middle East command, 
y also as Colomb Bechar, and which now will serve the Allied cause It is not possible and beyond to the East The route to Egypt to-day possesses a chain of aero 
Africa, here to dwell on the similar enormous impulse given to production of essential dromes, with complete R.A.F. ground staff, fuel stores, spare parts, stocks, and 
Hitler supplies, such as rubber, palm-oil, cotton, etc., now accessible from the Free workshops. Now Dakar is open to us, access to North Africa and Tunisia 
French and Belgian Congo territories, although of immeasurable value; nor further simplified. All Africa serves the Allies 


y base 
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THE TRANS-AFRICAN AIR ROUTE: A SIX THOUSAND MILES 


THE 6000-MILE TRANS-AFRICAN AIR ROUTE: A FILLING STATION IN THE GREAT BARE DESERT, OF WHICH THE PILOTS FROM WEST AFRICA TO EGYPT HAVE TO CROSS 


A 2000-MILE STRETCH IN THE SUDAN. IT IS REGARDED AS THE MOST TEDIOUS PART OF THE JOB. 


ACROSS EQUATORIAL AFRICA, WHERE ALLIED PILOTS FLY DAILY, TAKING EVERY TYPE OF AEROPLANE TO EGYPT FOR THE MIDDLE EAST. LONG HOPS ARE NEEDED BETWEEN 
AERODROMES FOR REFUELLING, ETC. AN AIR-VIEW OF A NATIVE KRAAL IN THE VERY HEART OF THE GREAT CONTINENT. 
The opening-up of the great Anglo-American air route across the heart of landing at various aerodromes en route, said that ‘‘ the country is crammed 
Equatorial Africa, crossing 6000 miles of impenetrable jungle, bush and desert full of lions and big game,"’ and the most tedious part was the 2000-mile 
to Egypt, is one of the romances of the war. Before the war such a flight Stretch over the Sudan, “ where there was nothing to see but barren. desert 
would have excited the admiration of the world, and been blazed in big head- | all the way.’ In a recent broadcast another pilot said that if a ‘plane 
lines, yet to-day, and for over two years, Allied pilots have flown across the suddenly broke down over virgin forest there was no escape-—as our full-page 
great stretch, from one side of Africa to the other, merely as a routine job picture well explains. After the fall of France a new supply line from 


of work A pilot describing the flight, which takes 24 flying hours, excluding America had to be opened quickly, and it was decided to ship aircraft in 
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ES DAILY FLIGHT OVER VIRGIN FORESTS AND DESERT TRACTS. 


A PILOT’S VIEW OF THE VAST IMPENETRABLE FOREST, WHICH STRETCHES FOR THOUSANDS OF MILES. THE TRANS-AFRICAN AIR ROUTE OF 
6000 MILES, HAS MANY EMERGENCY LANDING-GROUNDS, BUT AN AEROPLANE IN DIFFICULTIES HERE STANDS LITTLE CHANCE. LOSSES, HOWEVER, 
ARE FEW OUT OF THOUSANDS FLOWN ACROSS—NOT OVER TWO PER CENT. 


crates, which were carried to Freetown, Sierra Leone, where its aerodrome | the answer to Britain's supply-route problem where aircraft was concerned. 
was extended as an assembly centre and is now one of the biggest and best- The hops from point to point are long, but many emergency landing-grounds 
equipped in Africa. Thousands of natives were employed to clear big spaces were laid out. Originally only two or three aircraft convoys flew over weekly, 
in vast' jungle and bush across the selected route, until in record time a but is now a daily occurrence. Thousands of every type have flown. the 
chain of aerodromes in jungle and desert was completed, each having its distance with trivial losses—not more than 2 per cent. A hundred Polish 
R.A.F. ground staff, fuel stores, spare parts, supplies and workshop It was pilots in Britain were first sent out, and several have been decorated 
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OTHING like rubber. But, as the schoolboy, 
asked to define a rhomboid, replied: “‘ It all 
depends on what you mean by a rhomboid,”’ so it 
all depends on what is meant by rubber. Rubber 
is an unsatisfactory name, not even international, 
and, derived from its early use in rubbing out pencil 
marks, peculiar to ourselves. We admit caoutchouc, 
gutta-percha and balata as other family names for 
natural rubber. When we arrive at the consideration 
of those other rubber-like substances known as arti- 
ficial rubbers, or synthetic rubbers, the description 
broadens with a number of strange and still unfamiliar 
names—buna, perbunan, butyl, hycar, chemigum, 
neoprene and thiokal, of which neoprene was the 
first to appear and thiokal among the latest, 

These are the rivals of natural rubber, threatening 
to supplant it in some of its uses and applications in 
modern life; and, according to Dr. Harry Barron, 
the foremost expositor of their character and useful- 
ness, already beginning to do so. They are offshoots 
of the Plastic Age, filling the gap, as he describes it, 
between plastics and natural rubber. Grouped under 
the omnibus term of synthetics, a glimpse of their 
credentials is afforded by the classification of all 
rubbers as elastics, elastoplastics, elasterners. All 
stretch elastically. Natural rubber stands at the 
head of the class, and two attributes distinguish it 
from its rivalling substitutes. Natural rubber has 
never been synthetised ; that is to say, never built up 
from the bottom, atom by atom, molecule by molecule, 
so as to reproduce the real article. Try as they may, 
the chemists cannot make a scrap; or say how the 
many thousand bits of its molecule are arranged in 
number and order. The best they can do is to take 
some of the elemental substances known to be in 
natural rubber, shuffle their molecules—or, as the 
chemist would say, polymerize them—and turn them 
into substances that will do for rubber-making. 

The second unique thing distinguishing natural 
rubber from its competitors is that it is more versatile 


than any. They may be—some of them are—better 
for some purposes; but no 
single rubber combines _ so 


many good qualities of ex- 
tensibility and elasticity, resil- 
ience, and maintenance of 
its elastic properties at low 
temperatures. Yet, taken col- 
lectively, the synthetic rubbers 
are superior. Looked at as 
a whole, they show better 
resistance to deterioration by 
oil or solvents. They stand 
up better to ageing, to oxida- 
tion, to sunlight, to heat. They 
are less permeable to gases and 
liquids. Set against this that 
they do not lend themselves 
so readily to processing. 

Any doubts about the 
place they are taking in our 
industrial life are dispelled 
by the simple statements that 
200,000 tons of synthetic 
rubber are now being made 
yearly; that the United 
States are aiming at the 
400,000-tons target at once, 
and at the 700,000 - tons 
target by the end of this year. 
Other facts are that Germany and 
Russia are proceeding with the manu- 
facture of synthetic rubbers to the 
exclusion of natural rubber. Up to 
a point the rivals of rubber stole 
on. the market, partly because the 
price of natural rubber was a rather 
uncertain and fluctuating factor. At 
the end of the last Great War, in 
1918, Germany was manufacturing 
300 tons of methyl-rubber a month at 
extravagant cost, because she must. 
Then, after the Armistice, the manu- 
facture stagnated for seven years, 
because there was enough natural 
rubber to go round at a_ lower 
price than synthetic cost to make. 
A jump in rubber prices set the 
chemists and inventors going again, 
and the next eight years were spent 
in finding suitable raw materials for 
large-scale production. That led on 
when synthetic 


to the last phase 








AN X-RAY PHOTOGRAPH 

RUBBER. (SEBRELL AND DINSMORE.) 
Neoprene is the only synthetic which, when stretched, shows similarity to natural rubber in the same condition. 

(The above reproductions are from the book ‘‘ Modern Synthetic Rubbers”; by rar Sd the Author, Dr. Harry Barron, 





THE RIVALS OF RUBBER. 
By E. S. GREW. 


rubber became a necessity. Before that. stage was 
fully evident to the world, Russia had led the 
way in making artificial rubber. Pearl Harbour 
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THE FRACTIONATING COLUMNS AT THE GREAT BUNA WORKS 

OF SCHKOPAU, GERMANY. HERE CALCIUM CARBIDE IS 

CONVERTED INTO ACETYLENE, WHICH, IN TURN, IS MADE 

INTO BUTADIENE, THE LEADING CONSTITUENT OF THE 
SYNTHETIC RUBBER. 


OF STRETCHED NATURAL 
RUBBER-—NEOPRENE. 
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AN X-RAY PHOTOGRAPH OF STRETCHED SYNTHETIC 
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gave its manufacture an impetus only to be described 
as explosive. Discovery and invention have now 
reached a point from which synthetic rubber may 
never recede. This will be only in part, because, like 
synthetic indigo, it is more adaptable to commerce 
than natural indigo, but because, in some directions, 
it beats the natural original. 

Generally, rubber is thought of in terms of rubber 
tyres ; and it is true that 80 per cent. of it goes into 
tyres. The remaining 20 per cent. is employed in 
belting, packings,moulded goods, rubber hose, golf balls, 
footgear, cables and wires, rubber sheeting, rubberised 
fabrics, rubber springs. One firm lists 35,000 rubber 
articles. A motor-car requires 200 parts of rubber ; 
a tank demands a ton of it; a battleship, 70 tons. 
It is in its perfection the Admirable Crichton of talents. 
It has a breaking strength of 30,000 Ibs. to the square 
inch; it absorbs energy; it resists chemicals and 
abrasion ; it is waterproof, readily moulded or reduced 
to a liquid condition. 

Yet, singly, a synthetic rubber can score over it. 
Take Buna S., for example, which is preferred in 
Germany for tyres. Out of the 700,000 tons of 
synthetic rubber projected in the United States, 
540,000 tons will be buna. It is in the sheet a dark- 
brown substance, which is better for tyres than 
natural rubber. It wears better, lasts longer, stands 
heat better, and is unaffected by contact with oil and 
petrol under extreme conditions of temperature. Its 
near relative, perbunan, costs more, but has much the 
same virtues, and is specially suited for rubber hose 
and for spreading and dipping fabrics. Both are 
lacking in the adhesive properties that natural 
rubber has. They are not “tacky,’”’ which is 
an outstanding defect of almost every synthetic 
rubber-like material. 

Butyl, a soft white, odourless substance, though 
it does not bounce or rebound, is flexible, tough and 
elastic. It is chemically the most resistant of all 
elastic materials and has good electric properties, 
or, in other words, is an insulator of the first order ; 
and shares with other syn- 
thetics high value for sheath- 
ing wires and cables. Neoprene 
was the first commercial syn- 
thetic rubber, making its 
appearance in the United 
States in 1931, though its 
discovery was six years earlier. 
It has now several variants, 
and is solidly established as 
an all-round product, which 
can be handled like rubber, 
though quite different from 
it. It is highly resistant to 
oils, and vastly useful for fill- 
ings of every type in motor 
engines; in shipbuilding, in 
aircraft, for aprons, hoods, 
and printers’ rollers. It is 
“tacky ’’—a great asset. 

The secure establishment 
of all these, and others, de- 
pends on their cost, which 
is an attribute of the cheap- 


cs : = : 
(SEBRELL AND DINSMORE.} ness of the raw materials, 


and the expense of working 
them up. The basic raw 
materials are acetylene, which 
stands first, and petroleum, for which 
the United States are well placed. 
Acetylene is the backbone of the Ger- 
man synthetic rubbers, and of equal 
importance in their chemical industries. 
It is derived chiefly from calcium 
carbide, that evil-smelling stuff which 
was noticeable when, years ago, 
our omnibuses were for a_ time 
illuminated with what the passengers 
called ‘“ phos” lights, otherwise 
acetylene-gas. 

Calcium carbide demands for its 
manufacture limestone, coke or 
anthracite, and electric power. From 
it comes the acetylene, and from the 
acetylene the butadiene, the most im- 
portant constituent in the synthetic 
rubbers. Next to acetylene stands 
petroleum, plus natural gas, the treat- 
ment of which similarly leads to the 
butadiene and isoprene, which are the 
bricks of the artificial rubbers whose 
properties have been examined 
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“CASTLE CAMPBELL’ (CALLED THE “ CASTLE 
OF GLOOM "’), NEAR STIRLING ; BY J. C. IBBETSON 


Jan. 23, 1943 


AN EXHIBITION OF 18TH-CENTURY 
BRITISH LANDSCAPE PAINTERS. 


HE Exhibition of British Landscapes in oils, which is at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum until January 24, has been arranged by the 
Council for the Encouragement of Music and the Arts, in collaboration 
with Mr. Ralph Edwards, of the Victoria and Albert Museum, and com- 
prises forty-seven paintings, selected from the work of artists 6f the 
eighteenth century. In his foreword to the catalogue, Mr. Edwards says: 
‘* In landscapes of the eighteenth century, particularly in those by minor 
painters—and it is with minor painters that we are chiefly concerned 
here—there is a unity in diversity, a strongly marked general character 
which distinguishes them at once both from those of the Victorians and 
from modern landscapes, and this does not depend on mere period details 
of costume or architecture . . . but on something that goes deeper, and 
is peculiar to the age—a particular way of seeing and feeling derived 
from a variety of influences, of which the most pervasive were the classical 


tradition and the cult of the picturesque. In these pictures we see clearly 
[Continued below’. 





“ss 


(THE YEAR BEFORE THE ARTIST COMMITTED SUICIDE). 





(1759-1817). SIGNED AND DATED 1806. 


A VIEW OF WELSHPOOL”; BY E. DAYES (1763-1804). SIGNED AND DATED 1803 


Continued.) 
reflected the sentiment, spirit and culture ot 
the time. .. . From traditional formulas and 


conventions the insistent demand for the por- 
traiture of places provided the minor artists 
with a way of escape; and very delightfully 
they éscaped too, with their bridges, views, 
‘prospects’ and ‘ gentlemen's seats.'"’ Many 
famous water-colourists of the period, less 
well known for their work in oils, are repre- 
sented, and other artists appear in unaccus- 
tomed réles, providing many surprises, even 
for those well acquainted with eighteenth- 
century art. Of the artists whose work is 
reproduced on this page, Samuel Scott is one 
of the best known of the early topographical 
artists, who painted seascapes and London 
views. His ‘“‘ View of London from the 
Thames Opposite the Tower" has been lent 
to the Exhibition by the Viscount Hambleden. 
E. Dayes, although chiefly known for his 
miniatures and water-colours, painted a num- 
ber of pictures in oils. ‘* View of Welshpool” 

[Continued opposile 
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‘““&A VIEW OF LONDON FROM THE THAMES OPPOSITE THE TOWER’’; BY SAMUEL SCOTT 


(1710 ?-1772). 





SIGNED AND DATED, 1753. 


‘*IN WINDSOR FOREST"; BY P. SANDBY, R.A. (1725-1809). SIGNED AND DATED 1786. 
A PANEL I8$IN. BY 25$1N. 








“OLD WELSH BRIDGE, SHREWSBURY"; BY 
W. HODGES, R.A. (1744-1797). THE BRIDGE 
WAS DEMOLISHED IN 1780. 

Continued .) 

was lent by Colonel M. H. Grant, the possessor 
of an unrivalled collection of British land- 
scapes, as were ‘In Windsor Forest,”’ by 
P. Sandby, celebrated water-colourist ; *‘ Castle 
Campbell,"" by J. C. Ibbetson, a painter of 
landscapes and figure subjects in both medi- 
ums; ‘Old Welsh Bridge,"’ by W. Hodges, 
and ** Ploughing,”’ by C. Catton, Jr., son of 
C. Catton, R.A., painter of animals and rustic 
life. Of W. Hodges it is interesting to recall 
that he accompanied Captain Cook as draughts- 
man on his second voyage round the world 
After closing at the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
this interesting collection of pictures will be 
in Liverpool from February | to 26; in Bath 
from March 6 to 29; in Bristol from April 3 
to 24; in Birmingham from May 3 to 25; and 

is due in Cardiff on June 3 


(LEFT.) ““PLOUGHING"; BY C. CATTON, JR 
(1756-1819). SIGNED AND DATED 1798, AND 
EXHIBITED AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY THAT YEAR 
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| i ** Norma Ashe,”’ by Susan Glaspell (Gollancz ; 9s. 6d.), had been written in, or about, 

another century, it would have been a religious novel. It is the story of a “‘ vocation ’ 
of a young girl called on to renounce the world, eager to obey, and then deflected, slat 
at the start, into love and marriage. If Norma had meant to take the veil, and, in the 
teeth of her conviction, had thrown that over to become Mrs. Utterbach, there would be 
little doubt of the moment when she went wrong. But her convent was to have been the 
University of Chicago; her mission was to go and teach the world—what? -A rather 
vague creed, which she had imbibed from a gifted lecturer at Pioneer College in South 
Dakota. Something about the emergence of man—his ripeness for new development— 
his power of overleaping the “ long, slow process,”’ like those ‘“‘ valorous fishes ” that first 
resolved to breathe air. The moment is at hand, said their ‘‘ teacher ’’ in South Dakota. 
He chose his five best pupils to spread the doctrine, and Norma, favoured above all, was 
to go to the University. She was dedicated ; she was inspired. But on her way home 
from college she fell in with Max Utterbach, and that ended that. No scholarship for her ; 
she was “ in life ” now, and would fulfil her mission another way. 

Max, unfortunately, had his own vocation—to get rich quick ; and their life together was 
determined by his urge to make money. Norma had to adapt herself as best she could, 
yielding as little as she could. But when he died, and left her poor after all, with two small 
children to bring up, her light had been sadly dimmed, and the struggle to survive eclipsed 
what was left of it. The once-rapt evangelist had sunk to running a boarding-house, which 
paid worse and worse, which grew every day more shabby and less genteel—and yet she 
tried so hard to keep it genteel. She wanted her daughter to associate with “ nice people ”— 
people with money. There was nothing so important as to have money. 

But the story does not end here. One day a figure from the past calls at Mrs. Utter- 
bach’s—in the middle of a squalid row with the coalman. It is another of the pet pupils— 
a graceful, well-dressed apparition—another failure. She has come to Norma to be re- 
inspired. And Norma cannot think what is wrong with her, as it is not want of cash. So 
the poor rich woman goes away empty, feeling that all is lost. But her visit has awakened 
something in Mrs. Utterbach. Old times, old thoughts begin to stir—till at length she 
finds it easy to cut her losses, give up boarding-house and daughter, and wander off, 
beggared yet serene, in quest of en- 
lightenment. Though it is too late now 
to work, she has still a moment to 
understand. 

Frankly, I did not think that Norma 
was ever chosen ‘to move the world— 
or even to renounce it; nor did her 
‘*teacher’s”” line much impress me. 
But if Miss Susan Glaspell has aimed 
too high, she is both sympathetic and 
competent on a lower level. One may 
not quite accept Norma Ashe; one 
can’t help feeling for Mrs. Utterbach. 

How far “ Ayah,” by Parr Cooper 
(Allen and Unwin; 8s. 6d.), gives a 
true picture of life in India, I cannot 
pretend to judge. But at any rate it 
has no axe to grind; it takes no one’s 
side. This is emphatically, and first of 
all, a “ nice book.” Sironmani found 
out very early in life how she was 
meant to live ; she found it out from 
watching the English children in the 
next compound. Anna, the plain, sly, 
desperate little girl, had no sense—but 
she was intriguing; Elizabeth was a 
neat, sensible young Aausfrau even in 
her spoilt babyhood, and to her 
especially Sironmani’s heart warmed. 
Nothing had ever interested her so 
much as the doings of these two; it 
seemed her destiny to share with them, 
assist their plans, and always be 


They went away; and Sironmani 
went away, and grew up, and was 
given in marriage to a proper husband, 
with a little stock of rupees. She 
herself had no choice, but she didn’t 
mind ; of course, it had to be so, and 
her playtime in the compound meant nothing. But, some years later, Luke fell ill. He 
could not work any more; he was too proud to ask for help, and wanted Sironmani to 
starve in silence, Instead of which, she went out and got a job—in an English family. 

Henceforth she was in her true vocation. Luke, to be sure, went anti-British, and his 
activities lost her one good place ; but he could not really put his foot down, for they needed 
the money. And one day Sironmani found herself working for the very children of the 
compound ; that was the best time in her career. Mr. Parr Cooper’s novel has a double 
interest : the fortunes of Sironmani, the lives and loves of Anna and her sister. Both are 
touched with sympathy and humour, and are pleasant to read about. 

“Ellen Rogers,” by James T. Farrell (Routledge ; ros. 6d.), is not a pretty story ; 
in fact, the subject is not quite worthy of the writer’s undoubted skill. Ellen cares for 
nothing but a good time. Any casual young man can have her—but she despises them all, 
and only prides herself on keeping the upper hand. Then she meets Ed Lanson. Ed 
has no scruples, and no heart ; perhaps he is not quite sane ; but he is daring and attractive, 
with a veneer of pseudo-philosophy which impresses Ellen. The tables are turned, and she 
becomes his slave. Mr. Farrell pursues her without remorse, and dissects the pseudo- 
Nietzchean young cad with great brilliance, but it is a second-rate theme. 

Mr. Louis Golding can do better work than ‘“‘ Who’s There Within? ” (Hutchinson ; 
10s. 6d.). He seems to have turned it out at great speed, and it certainly provides enter- 
tainment. A waif whose mother has hanged herself for want of “ pennies": the child’s 
obsession with “ pennies,”” her business life, her catching of an American millionaire, her 
husband’s murder—finally, the emergence of the true reason for that old suicide. .. . 
Yes, very readable and fluent ; but that is all one can say. 

* Cross Creek,” by Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings (Heinemann ; 9s. 6d.), is not a novel ; 
it is a study of conditions on—and around—Mrs. Rawlings’s orange-grove in Florida. A 
long book, and full of life, white and negro, animal and human ; with chapters on food, 
and hunting, and the weather, and I don’t know what not. Farce and sentiment (to use 
no harsher word) jostle one another. There is no doubt that Mrs. Rawlings has what 
it takes. 

The jacket says that Mr, Ludwig Bemelman's * Hotel Splendide " (Hamish Hamilton ; 
7s. 6d.) will cause one to roar with laughter, It hadn’t quite that effect on me. But, if 
not uproarious, his sketches of life behind the scenes in a New York hotel are funny enough, 


of green meadows, with woods be 


and neatly done. 
I have left * Tinsley’s Bones " by Percival Wilde (Gollancz ; 8s. 6d.), to the end, because 


it is a detective novel ; all the same, it is perhaps the best story on my list. Or, at any rate, 
the most amusing. Alastair Tinsley, the popular magazine writer, has been burnt to death 
in his house near Taunton, Connecticut ; and the rural coroner proceeds to “ sit on him.” 
Never, surely, has such admirable fun been extracted from a coroner's court ; whether 
the succession of witnesses or the presiding genius is better value, I Won't attempt to decide. 
It is a neat story, too, and ends delightfully. Mr. Wilde has excelled himself.—K. Joun. 











““ THE HAY-WAIN”’; BY CONSTABLE (1776-1837). 
needed. . . . CANVAS, 50} IN. HIGH BY 73 IN. WIDE. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY'S PICTURE OF THE MONTH: 


“The Hay-Wain,” famous painting by John Constable, signed and dated 1821, will be on exhibition to the public 

until March 3. It shows, under a stormy sky, a stream through which a cart, with two men, is passing. the 

left is a beautiful, half-timbered — ainst a background of oak-trees, with the middle distance a stretch 

“fo born in Suffolk in 1776, was the 

naturalistic landscape; he was BH -y self-taught. Here} A.R.A. in 1819, he attained the honour of R.A. in 1829. 
He died in London in the year 1837. 


hn Constable. 
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SONG OR DEED? MEN OF LETTERS, ACTION AND SCIENCE. 


Brgy se scigy whether to give precedence to the author of “‘ Drake’s Drum ” “~° 
Admirals All,” or to the defender of Mafeking and founder of the Boy Scouts, 
remembered that ‘‘ The pen is mightier than the sword,” and ‘‘ The song that nerves a 
nation’s heart is in itself a deed.” The Chief Scout, however, was something more than 
a soldier of genius, and will live in history, probably, less for his fighting qualities than 
for the great community of youth which he hoped would make for peace and international 
friendship. Without presuming to assess the relative importance of these two men, really 
incommensurable, I decided, on bookish grounds, to lead off with “THe Later LiFe 
AND LETTERS OF SiR Henry Newsott.”” Edited by his wife, Margaret Newbolt. With 
16 Illustrations (Faber ; 21s.). This work has the distinction of being, in part, a continuation 

of the poet’s own autobiography. 

Newbolt published the first volume of his “‘ autobiology,” as he called it in jest, ten 
years ago, under the title “‘ My World as in My Time.” He then began the sequel, which 
forms the first fourteen chapters of the present volume ; but when he died in 1938 he had 
only reached 1914 and the Irish crisis on the eve of the first Great War. It is regrettable 
that illness prevented him from completing it, but his widow has provided the best possible 
alternative in the well-chosen and well-edited selection from his later letters up to 1935. 
“‘ It is to be hoped,” she adds, “ that a third volume may some day follow.” In that hope 
all readers will share. The present instalment reveals Newbolt’s personality, his ideas 
on poetry, education and public affairs, and his friendships with famous contemporaries 
in literature, politics and the Navy. There is a delicious anecdote about Thomas Hardy 
chasing a quotation (*‘ Nature knows no morality ’’) and, after wide research at the British 
Museum, ultimately running it to earth in “‘ Tess of the D’Urbervilles.” Talking of quota- 
tions, by the way, it is curious to find Newbolt uncertain of such familiar lines as : ‘‘ I have 
lived my life, and that which I have done May He within Himself make pure ! ” 

His feelings about the last war emerge from a letter he wrote on August 1, 1914: “ As 
Grey has so long said, the Germans stand for no civilising idea, but only for brute force 
in international life: to stand by and see them conquer France would be to watch the 
extermination of the most civilised by the most barbarous, and the establishment of blood 
and iron as the only right in the world.”” Much the same outlook persisted as he perceived 
the approaching menace of the new 
war. Thus, in facetious vein, he writes 
in May 1932: “ Blowing-up Cabinet 
Ministers seems to have had a good 
effect in Japanese Circles. We might 
try it here, and I wish the Germans 
would try a bomb on Herr Hitler. You 
see how I am all aspirations to-day, 
wishing well to the whole world.” 
More serious are some later allusions 
both to Hitler and Mussolini. Towards 
the end of 1933 he remarks, concerning 
British and French policy: “‘ Demo- 
cracy is a difficult game to play among 
ruffians and scoundrels, with a nervy 
set behind them. We shall never pre- 
pare for war, in any military sense— 
we’ re too happy and too good-natured. 
The hateful thing about the Germans 
is that they are not—they are all for 
assertion and acquisition and planning 
stabs in the back.” 

Newbolt had an intense feeling for 
youthful patriotism, and stimulated 
it by many poems, especially “ Vitai 
Lampada” (or “ Play the Game’’). 
So popular did this last become that, 
in a letter from Ottawa in 1923, he said : 
** As for‘ Play up and play the game ’— 
it’s a kind of Frankenstein’s Monster 
that I created thirty years ago, and 
now I find it falling on my neck at 
every street corner!’’ Newbolt’s wife 
was then on her way from England to 
join him in Canada, and he says: “‘ On 
the voyage she seems to have made 
great friends with both the Baden- 
pioneer of modern Powells.” Their common enthusiasm 
for youth-training and moral education 
must have been a bond between New- 
bolt and “ B.-P.”” Both had been at public schools—Newbolt at Clifton and “ B.-P.” at 
Charterhouse—but, while Newbolt’s poems enshrine the public-school spirit and a love 
of games, “‘ B.-P.” imbued his Scouts with a far wider conception of world welfare, 
and the outdoor pursuits he encouraged were not those of the playing-field, but of the 
wide open spaces—scouting, tracking, camping, exploring, and observation of nature. 

The Chief Scout’s amazing career as an evangelist of international comradeship, his 
tireless energy, and his lovable, inspiring personality are admirably portrayed in the first 
authoritative and complete memoir: “ BADEN-PoweLL.” A Biography of Lord Baden- 
Powell of Gilwell. By E. E. Reynolds. With 8 Illustrations, two Maps, and Line Drawings 
and a Plan of Mafeking by “ B.-P.”” himself (Oxford University Press and Humphrey 
Milford ; 12s. 6d.). This book cannot be too strongly recommended to young readers of 
both sexes (for it includes, of course, the inception of Girl Guides as well as Boy Scouts), 
to parents and teachers, and to all interested in character-training. Significant are * B.-P.’s " 
contacts with German and Italian youth movements, and his caustic account of a conver- 
sation with Mussolini about the Balilla. The renewal of war, which seemed to stultify his 
faith in the Scout ideal of world brotherhood, was a hard blow to him, but “ he did not 
despair of his work being utterly frustrated,” and issued a call to carry on the torch when 
peace returns. He died on January 8, 1941, and was buried near his home in Kenya. 

Several other biographical books—objective or subjective—can only be noted very 
briefly. Two I have read with nostalgic interest, as recalling eminent men who were 
familiar figures in Cambridge during my undergraduate days. A great scientist, who as 
Professor of Experimental Physics made important discoveries at the Cavendish Laboratory 
in electricity and atomic research, and later succeeded Dr. Butler as Master of Trinity, 
is worthily commemorated in * Tue Lire oF Sir J. J. Tuomson, O.M.” By Lord Rayleigh. 
With 8 Illustrations (Cambridge University Press; 18s.). 

Similarly attractive is a memoir of the man who put anthropology on the map of Cam- 
bridge official studies, and made possible the foundation of a professorship, though he was 
then too old to occupy it himself. His story is told in ‘* Happon tHe Heap-Hunrter.” 
A Short Sketch of the Life of A.C. Haddon. By A. Hingston Quiggin. With 6 Illustrations 
(Cambridge University Press ; 7s. 6d.). Haddon’s chief anthropological work was done in 
his expeditions to the Torres Straits and New Guinea. Huxley was his “ guide, philosopher 
and friend,” and he knew Hardy, Meredith, Edward Clodd and H. W. Nevinson. 

Haddon’s visits to Australasia provide links with a retrospective book of uncommon 
quality—** Cuance or Desicn?” A Pioneer Looks Back. By George Seymour Fort, 
author of “ Dr. Jameson” and “ Alfred Beit.” With 7 Illustrations (Hale; 12s. 6d.). 
In 1875 the author was a teacher in New Zealand. Ten years later, in Sydney, he helped 
to plan Australia’s defences while Russia was the prospective enemy in the Far East, and 
in 1885 he became private secretary to the first British Administrator of New Guinea. 
Later he went to South Africa, where he met Cecil Rhodes and his brother, 

Jameson, and Olive Schreiner. Cuartes EF. Byves. 
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What are Plastics 


One might as well ask “ What are metals?” —for Plastics are becoming as 
numerous and varied as the older raw materials. All are different, behave 
differently and have their own particular usefulness to Industry. To name 
a few members of the Plastic family there are Celluloid, ‘‘Erinoid’’, 
“Bakelite”, “Beetle”, “Perspex”, Nylon, “Rhodoid”, “Scarab”, 
Melamine, Vinyl, Styrene, each with its own peculiar properties and 
uses. We do not make all the plastics mentioned above ; indeed, many 
of them bear the trade names of other manufacturers. 

If you think you could use Plastics as raw materials for your industry 
our advice is freely given. If one of our Plastics is suitable for your 
use we shall recommend it. If not, we shall quickly put you in touch 
with another manufacturer able to supply a Plastic which is more 
suited to your particular job. It is of more interest to us that you use 
the right Plastic than that you should use one of ours at all costs. 
A Plastic wrongly chosen can result in a bad product which would 
bring discredit to an industry to which we are proud to belong. 






BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LIMITED - ONE ARGYLL STREET - LONDON WI 





According to expert opinion the Thornycroft 
Thrower has increased tenfold the effective- 
ness of the depth charge. No wonder it 
has been the standard anti-submarine weapon 
in British warships for the past 25 years! 








JOHN |. THORNYCROFT & CO., LIMITED, LONDON, S.W.! 











Complete Service 


The Austin Reed service, centred in Regent Street, 
London, is used by men and women of all the Allied 
Services in settling the details of regulation dress. Not 
only the uniform itself but shirts, ties, gloves and shoes 
are available at all these branches . . . Aldershot, 
Amesbury, Barmouth, Bath, Belfast, Birmingham, 
Bothwell, Bournemouth, Bristol, Coventry, Dunbar, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Harrogate, Hove, Hull, Ilkley, 
Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Norwich, Nottingham, 
Oxford, Plymouth, Repton, Richmond (Yorks), Sheffield, 
Southampton. 


AUSTIN REED 


of Regent Street 


Telephone : Regent 6789 
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Just what does our pilot in embryo see as he 
gazes skyward. The Miles Master on which 
he will receive his monoplane training — for he 
is destined for fighter aircraft. But he sees 
beyond that. He sees into the future. And he 
does not think it wrong that others should do 
the same. He sees prejudices between peoples 
which will be smoothed out in the future by 
swift air travel. He visualises a great chain of 
airways throughout the world, with British 

aircraft taking a share in their operation ; EXPTESS- 





freight carried to distant romantic ports notim & mee a masterly use of plant and materials will 
weeks but im hours: And though he may not~ 2 } 
know it, the makers of the plane in which he will “4 yield the best results. Nowhere is this crucial fact 
complete his training share his vision and will be - more fully appreciated than in the engineering industry. 
ready, when the time comes, to play their part. 3 

a wee 3 . aie: When selecting the most suitable componénts 





or simplifying assembly there will be found a Simmonds 





product which will not only provide the ideal solution 
| but will also pave the way to an improvement of the | 
finished product. A sure step to success is to consult | 


the Simmonds Organization.. 


SIMMONDS 


| The Creative Impulse in 
AERONAUTICAL, INDUSTRIAL & MARINE 


Construction 
A i R C R A F T THE SIMMONDS NUT - PINNACLE NUT - SPIRE NUT 
$ ( TEN. ¢f SIMMONDS GAUGES, INSTRUMENTS AND CONTROLS 
PHILLIPS & POWIS AIRCRAFT LIMITED: SOMEWHERE IN ENGLAND “adage con & deacon wood 


SIMMONDS AEROCESSORIES LTD. 
GREAT WEST ROAD, LONDON 


A COMPANY OF THE SIMMONDS GROUP 
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...the motto of The Royal Scots 
Greys. Formed 1681. The badge 
commemorates the capture of 
the Eagle Standard of the French 
45th Regt. at Waterloo. Colonel- 
in-Chief: H.M. The King. 





Now THAN EVER An appreciation of H.M. 
CHILDREN NEED St [Seors} Forces, by the makers of 


PERMALINE WA 'RDON IA 
#| BREAD] || BLADES (2: 6220.90.15 


MOWTOSNERS ¢ COLTS | OREN - GLAsCow SOLD BY ALL N.A.A.F.1. CANTEENS 
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MACDONALD’ . CIGARETTES 


The fact that goods made of of raw materials ¢ m ghost supply o owing * to war conditions ar are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that - they are necessary avatlable for export. 
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PROTECTION FROM INFECTION 





Home lesson... 
A splendid wash with Wright's before 
and affer lessons is a habit that's helped 
to keep generations of children fresh 


and fit. That lovely-smelling ‘ coal tar’ 
lather keeps the skin healthy, cleanses 
cuts and grazes, drives away germs. 
Many schools use nothing but Wright's. 


WRIGHTS 


Coal Tar Soap 


1 TABLET—1 COUPON — 74d per tablet 
{including tax) 


Here are the most 

Delicious Sandwiches 

Patum Peperium e Gentleman’s Relish,” 
most delicious of all savouries, the ideal 
spread for Sandw Its unique flavour 
makes the perfect Sandwich for all occasions 
on toast, too, it is equally delightful. For 
Convale scents, thi »vely savoury is excellent 
for restoring the ‘a 1 appetite. 


Fe hes ns 


PATUM PEPERIUM 








Aiso ask for OSBORN’S Anchovy Paste, OSBORN’S 
uury Sauce and OSBORN’S Anchovy Specialiti 
Be sure you get OSBORN’S Still supplied at pre-wa 
prices. Obtainable from all the best Grocers, Stores, et 
Every endeay r will be made to, meet lemand 
ar annot supply direct put . 
d id ‘ for RECIPE BOOK to Dept. I,L.N. 
c. GS80RN & CO., LTD., LONDON, N.16 
I es upplierstoArmy, Navya { rece Institutions 
“My thoughts grow in the aroma 
of that particular tobacco. 
(Earl Baldwin, Dundee, 1925.) 
Few t ‘ could inspire b prais n a put 
h, yet all ti ‘ und pleasure of th 


sep tng 1 YOL iR, pips ata < 
in Brit only sealed 


burning tobacc 
only 2/4% per oz. 
packets and tins, 








LTD., 


A. GALE & CO., GLASGOW, C.! 














Today ate Jaguar cars are render- 


ing outstanding service on essential 


work in all parts of the country. 


Tomorrow . 


. a new Jaguar, 


taking full advantage of experience 


acquired in total war, 


will come 


forward to uphold British and Jaguar 


prestige ... at Home and Abroad. 


CARS 


| 
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on the Legion. 


EARL HAIG’S 


W. G. WILLCOX, 


Registered under t) 


Capt. 








BRITISH 
LEGION 


War 


Why we need LEGACIES and BEQUESTS 


The need of ex-servicemen of All Wars, including the disabled 
and their dependants, and the care of those left behind by the 
men who fall in action are an ever-present and recurring charge 
Every year since the inception of the Fund the 
expenditure has increased, and it is vitally necessary that the Fund 
should be strengthened and fortified against any possible diminu- 
tion of income in the future by means of Legacies and Bequests. 


APPEAL FUND 


Full particulars and Forms of Bequest can be obtained from the Organising 
Secretary, 
M.B.E., CARDIGAN HOUSE, RICHMOND, SURREY. 
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FROG: 


MODEL AEROPLANES — 


PRAMS igree 
All the best babies have them 


DOLLS 
AND 


SOFT 
TOYS 


LINES BROS LTD 
LONDON 
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ineluding Purchase Tux 


Their efficient serviceis unbeatable. 
The clean, comfortable shaving of 
Eclipse Blades (now in the popular 
slotted pattern) amply repays the 
persistence needed to obtain them, 
while supplies are limited. 
Obtainable only 
JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD 


from Retatlers 








PYORRHOEA/! 


ys MAY BE 
VICTIMS 


EE 


Tender, bleeding gums are danger signs, 
which neglected, lead to gum disease 
(Pyorrhea). Daily use of Forhans will 
eradicate these gum affections — used in 















time, prevent them altogether. 

Thousands of dentists use Forhans Anti- 
pyorrhoea Astringent. Thousands of them re- 
commend Forhans Brand Special Formula 
Dentifrice which contains Forhans Anti-pyorrhoea 
Astringent. Don’t let pyorrhoea claim you as a 
victim. Guard against it now— 
before it is too late See your 
ees t, and start using Forhans 


-day ! In three size 


Only FORHANS 
Brand contains 
the “special 
formula” Anti- 
Pyorrhoea 
Astringent. 


as TTS 
TEETH WITH 


ALL. 







BRUSH YOUR 
IT"... 


ON SALE OVER THE WORLD 








In meritorious service 
to the community, 
Paton’s Laces serve their 


Let 
From 


distinguished part. 
them serve you. 

your retailer 3d. to 6d. 
See the name 
on every tag. 


per pair. 
Paton” 





WM. PATON LTD. JOHNSTONE. SCOTLAND 
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JOHNNIE WALKER 


Born 1820—still going strong 





